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3@~ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER'S 
W KEKLY contains pictures relating to the Afghan 
and the Zulu wars, sketches on Pitcairn Island, 
and other interesting matters. 


An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 


gratuitously with the next Number of Uarrur’s 
WEEKLY. 





THE NEW CONFLICT. 


T is important to bear in mind the exact 
question raised by the Democrats in 
proposing to stop the government if the 
President does not consent to the repeal of 
certain laws. The Democratic papers nat- 
urally try to confuse the issue by asserting 
that the laws ought to be repealed, and that 
the House is the immediate representative 
of the people. But the chief question is 
not whether the laws mentioned ought or 
onght not to be repealed, but whether a 
majority of Congress or of either House 
shall usurp all the power of the govern- 
ment. The Democratic position is a threat 
that if the President honestly discharges 
his constitstional duty, the government 
shall stop, and the country be plunged into 
anarchy. It is a scheme of revolution to 
destroy all the checks and balances of our 
political system, and to concentrate all 
power in a part of one branch of the gov- 
ernment. The sophistry that defends such 
a scheme is as transparent as it is impudent. 
The assumption that all the provisions of 
the Constitution are to give way to the ma- 
jority of the House as against the Senate, 
or a majority of both Houses as against the 
Executive, is an assertion that our govern- 
ment is like that of the revolutionary French 
republic of the terror, when the will of the 
majority of the Convention was the supreme 
law. It was in fall view of the conse- 
quences of the absolute and unchecked 
sway of the majority of a single body that 
our Constitution was framed. It is, fortu- 
nately, wholly free from any taint of Celtic 
republicanism. It is the work of men of 
the English-speaking race, who proposed 
to avoid by Englisi methods the dangers 
against which both English and French ex- 
perience warned them. Ours is no republic 
of the Convention or of the National As- 
sembly; it is a republic of co-ordinate and 
carefully distributed powers, and “the peo- 
ple” are represented in every part of it, and 
the rights and authority of every part have 
an equal popular sanction. 
“We, the people of the United States,” 
who framed the Constitution, did not in- 
trust the legislative power to one House 
atone or two Houses alone, but “ we” gave 
a large part of it to thé President. “We” 
had the courage and the good sense to pro- 
vide efficient barriers against the chances 
of haste and corruption and passion in one 
House or in two Houses, and provided in 
the veto a power of revision and of recon- 
sideration. The President is as much the 
representative of the people as a member of 
Congress. He is a part of the legislature, 
bound to his duty by as solemn an oath as 
any member, and made by the people their 
defense against the rash or unwise action 
of Congress. Ifheshould renounce his con- 
victions, and sign an important bill against 
his most solemn judgment, on the ground 
that Congress had passed it, he-would igno- 
miniously betray the trust which the peo- 
ple had confided to him, and the Constitu- 
tion which is the guarantee of public liberty. 
The power of the veto becomes operative 
only when a law has been passed by Con- 
gress, and to plead that a majority of Con- 
gress desires the passage of a law, and tliat 
he must therefore sign it, would be to plead 
that he must annul a vital part of the Con- 
stitution, and refuse to perform a solemn 
duty. If both Houses may attempt thus to 
coerce the President to their will, so may 
either House attempt to coerce the other, 
or the President to reduce Congress to sub- 
mission. They all hold their power from 
‘the people; and if Congress may say to 
the President that it will stop the supplies 
and the government unless he signs a bill 
which it wishes to pass, so may the Presi- 
dent say that he will not sign the supplies 
unless it passes a bill which he desires. 
Our government becomes impracticable if 
each branch is to threaten to stop it when 
it can not have its own way. If Congress 
may attach the repeal of the National Elec- 
tion Law to a supply bill, it may attach any 
other measure to it in the same way and 
under the same menace. Ifthe menace were 
carried ont, the subyersion of the govern- 
ment would be accomplished. 

This is the Democtatic proposition, and, 
so far as this is concerned, argument about 
the expediency of repealing the laws in 
question is totally irrelevant. However 
bad the laws may be, they can not be so 


mischievous in their effects as stopping the | 





lenge to defend the wise and just constitu- 
tional division of power in the government, 
and they will unitedly resist the attempt to 
usurp all powers and absorb them in one 
branch. If the Democratic party prefers 
this issue to that of “ fraud,” it will find the 
contest quite as difficult, and the country 
quite as patriotic and intelligent and united 
in defense of the Constitution. When the 
argument in favor of the repeal of the law 
is exhausted, the conflict has not begun. It 
is not a question of the wisdom of the laws, 
but of the method of their repeal. The house 
must not be burned down in order to roast the 
pig. It is, indeed, refreshing to see a real 
issue emerging from the cloud of personali- 
ties in which the election of 1880 seemed to 
be hopelessly enveloped. ' Nineteen years 
ago it was a favorite Democratic doctrine 
that the Constitution could not be consti- 
tutionally maintained. But the Republic- 
ans proved its vitality and efficiency. Mr. 
Brck’s defiance now is substantially a dec- 
laration that the Constitution shall not 
stand against the will of a Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress, and that if the President 
does not yield to its behest, the country 
shall be thrown into confusion. The coun- 
try, however, sees clearly that if this course 
is to be tolerated in the passage of one bill, 
it can be pursued in that of all bills. Ifthe 
supplies are to be stopped unless the Presi- 


dent, whether he approves or not, signs the | 


repeal of the election law, the supplies can 
be stopped in the same way unless he signs 
any other bill that may. be presented to him 
—a fiat-money law, a repeal of the national 
banking law, an anti-Chinese law; in fact, 
any repeal or any bill. In the conflict which 
the Democrats have now proclaimed, the 
President is the representative of the Con- 
stitution, of the public peace, of American 
patriotism, and in upholding him in his con- 
stitutional action the Republican party be- 
comes once more the united party of consti- 
tutional liberty. 





A GOOD SIGN OF PROGRESS. 


Tat a sensible civil service system, in 
the words of a distinguished bummer, “is 
not politics,” is very true. It is business. 
How efficient it is, how practicable, and 
how acceptable, has just been shown by 
proceedings attending the recent promotion 
of Tolone 
ship in Philadelphia to the Direction of the 
Mint. An address was presented to him by 
those who had been employed in the office, 
which may be profitably pondered by those 
who are very sure that a post-office must be 
“ynn” in the interests of local partisan pol- 
ities. The address says: 


“We who have been aocate with him in thie 
of the 


desire to record our high 
and thorough manner in which he has conducted its 
‘ 


impartial, 
to all. Demanding of those under him a faithful per- 


while it has 
has lift- 


influences that 
eed cateapmerge yah meaner then, emer rule. 
His management of the Post-office has met the ap- 
proval of the public and the department, as well as our 
respect and cordial support.” 

The Philadelphia papers unite in confirm- 
ing this statement, and in praising the effi- 
cient management of the office. The Even- 
ing Telegraph has some remarks upon the 
general subject which are so good that we 
transfer them to our columns as expressing 
our own opinions, and those of a very large 
and constantly larger number of citizens. 


The Telegraph, alluding to the statement. 


that no one has been discharged from the 
Post-office except for reasons that would 
have occasioned removal in any business 
house, says that the statement 

“might be taken with very slight alteration as the car- 


dinal principle of civil service, and if it were, not only 
would the service become vast! 


tions are found in the ability to control precincts or 
divisions. 

“Colonel Syowpen adopted a different rule, and if 
he acted upon it as faithfully as he is reported to have 
done, he may be considered the first civil service re- 
former,or at least the first that has 
principles of it practical application. 


- 


ven the true 
want.of a 


SNOWDEN from the Postmaster-- 





eS something more than a cipher in 
politics, The adoption of Colonel SyownEn’s golden 
a 
greatly desired. 


higher officers of the government acted upon 
Colonel SNOWDEN’s principle. But at pres- 
ent, as Mr. PoTTeR remarks very forcibly in 
his late report, a President is elected chiefly 
to distribute all the minor offices and the 


the good sense of the country. It is an 
and threatening that in 
1801, although the national eg was 
comparatively inconsiderable, Mr. JEFFER- 


son wrote that interferences at elections by 


office-holders “should be deemed cause of 
removal, because the constitutional remedy 
by the elective principle becomes nothing 
if it may be smothered by the enormous pat- 
ronage of the t.” ~The 
order of President HaYEs is in strict accord 
with the views of President JEFFERSON. 
So long as the spoils system continues, the 
interference of office-holders in the control 
of primaries and Conventions is inevitable. 
The remedy lies in a reasonable and honor- 
able tenure, and that can be secured only by 
a system of original appointment which de- 
fies and defeats-personal influence. When 
a place in the Custom-house is given as a 
reward to the man who can control the 
votes of two tenement-houses, he will be 
properly removed to make room for the man 
who can control the votes of three tenement- 
houses. And as long as sensible men acqui- 
esce in such abuses, on the ground that they 
have always existed and are necessary to 
party government, they will become con- 
stantly worse, until the abuse becomes an 
imminent peril. 





THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


THE Democratic contest for the Speaker- 
ship will have ended, probably, when this 
paper is issued. As we write, it has a per- 
feetly defined character. -The more doubt- 
fal and dangerous elements and tendencies 
in the party are strenuously supporting the 
candidacy of Mr. BLACKBURN; the more 
moderate and conservative element, that of 
Mr. RANDALL. Mr. BLACKBURN is from Ken- 
tucky, and was a conspicuous “ filibuster” 
during the electoral proceedings in Febru- 
ary, 1877. His success would be that of the 
peculiarly aggressive, reckless, and desper- 
ate Democratic partisans. Mr..RANDALL is 
from Pennsylvania, and has been, upon the 


whole, an excellent. Speaker, although a | 


strong partisan. Behind both are the two 
Presidential candidates, Mr. TILDEN and Mr. 
THURMAN. Mr. THURMAN is the choice of 
the Western Democracy, and he has made 
enormous bids for the favor of “the solid 
South.” Indeed,no public man has more 
swiftly and recklessly squandered a 
reputation in the pursuit of the Presidency 
than Mr. THURMAN. ‘He was regarded by 
his political opponents as a representative 
of the sounder and more conservative Dem- 
ocratic views. But his financial defection, 
and his eager leadership in the course which 
his Democratic colleague Mr. BayarD de- 
nounced as revolutionary and—followed, 
have cost him the respect and the confi- 
dence of many of his own party associates 
as well as of liis party opponents. In the 
Speakership contest Mr. BLACKBURN is un- 
derstood to represent Mr. THURMAN and the 
Western and Southern wing of the party, 
while Mr. RanDaLt stands for the Middle 
States, New York, and the East. 

The extra session is the first stupendous 
Democratic blunder of the campaign of 1880. 
The declarations of Mr. Beck and Mr. Taur- 
MAN have committed the party to a course 
which the country will not sustain. The 
defeat of Mr. RANDALL would be interpreted 
as the victory of jobbery, which he has res- 
olutely withstood, and ofthe dangerous 
classes of his party. The election of Mr. 
BLACKBURN would give a great impulse to 
the THURMAN candidacy, and Mr. TouRMaN 
has now become the representative of a 


-spirit.and tendency which the conservative 





for Mr. THURMAN, and Mr. TinpEn is dis- 


tasteful to the BLACKBURN wing because of 
his refusal to advise a revolu -Tnove- 
ment in deciding the election of i -Khat 


wing is of opinion that his declining ‘to gay 
that being in his own judgment elected he 
proposed to take the Presidency, showed a 
dastardly want of vigor. We think, how- 
ever, that the BLACKBURN wing will not 
complain of any want of vigor upon Mr. 
TILpEn’s part in securing the nomination. 





HARVARD COLLEGE AND 
WOMEN STUDENTS. 


THE movement for the higher- edueation 
of women has received a notable impulse 
from the recent action of Camb The 
examinations of women held under the au- 
thority of Harvard College in New York 
Cincinnati, and other cities have awakened 
great interest, and it is now proposed that 
arrangements ‘shall be made for women who 
wish to pursue at Cambridge, and under the 
immediate care of the professors, precisely 
the same course which is studied in college. 
At the end of four years they are to receive, 
upon due examination, certificates which 
are to be precisely equivalent to the degree 
of A.B. conferred upon young men. It is a 
plan designed only for women who sincerely 
wish to study. 


ledge 

pils of the professors, 
may warrant, into classes, with the privilege 
of the library and of the college lectures 
which are now open to ontsiders.. A com- 
mittee of ladies of Cambridge will serve as 
a board of to secure proper 
lodgings for the — of this kind, and 

to establish with the professors @ tariff of 
riba The new plan will go into operation 


‘with the beginning of the next collegiate 


year in the autumn. 
This is not what is known as co-education, 


laboratories, : 

Boston University and at Cornell and else- 

where. It does not give to study the tradi- 

tional charm i dat life, the good-fellow- 
the 





coukicunsen Medemaiie tele We. other 
sex. This is a. practice which has great 


sources of the university. But the American 
Cambridge, even with this advance, is still 

a little behind its English sister, for- al- 
though the English Cambridge does not 
give a degree to the Girton students, the 
college authorities do give them a “ degree 
certificate.” These are delicate distinctions, 


university professors. Study there is a se- 
rious business, as will be.seen from the fol- 
lowing statement of the examination for the 
certificate which is equivalent to the degree 
of A.B.: 

“It is divided into three p 


En 
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taken for the accommodation of students. 


“very odd” by many worthy souls, who for- 
get that “the world moves,” but they have 


gradual opening to women of every oppor- 
tunity of the highest education. 





STANLEY IN ENGLAND. 


Tue London correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, writing under date of January 
30, after referring to the extraordinary suc- 
cess of certain books published last year in 
England, gives the following interesting 
facts in regard to Mr. STANLEY’s great work : 
mind the gen- 


which proved, I fear, a 
Sir Samuzt Baxer'’s : 
Mr. Stanixy’s was at its height when he came back 


and of his unrivalled knowledge of the country.” 


The success of Mr. STANLEY’s work in Eng- 
land, where he encountered, at the outset, 
the most bitter personal opposition, and 

- Was openly assailed as an impostor, must be 
gratifying to all-patriotic Americans. His 
farhe as an explorer, as the hero of one of 
the most wonderful exploits ever accom- 
plished by a traveller, reflects honor upon 
the land of which he is a citizen, whose flag 
he has borne in triumph across the “ Dark 
Continent ;” and it is not a pleasant reflec- 
tion that some of his own fellow-citizens 
should seek to deprive him of the rewards of 
his magnificent achievements. Two unau- 
thorized accounts of his great journey down 
the Congo (now called the Livingstone) were 
published in this country, almost simultane- 
ously with his own most fascinating narra- 
tive. One of these was stopped by an in- 
junction ; in the case of the other, issued by 
& Philadelphia house, the publishers pleaded 
that their volume was merely a compilation 
[made up by a literary “free lance”] from 
various sources, and that they did not pre- 
tend it was STANLEY’s narrative, although, 
by means of disingenuous advertising, they 
endeavored to impose it as such upon the 
public. In spite of these attempts the au- 
thorized American edition of Mr. STANLEY’S 
narrative, written by himself, and copyright- 
ed and published by Harper & BRoTHERS 
in two handsome and attractive volumes, 
has had a sale in this country more than 
twice as large as that of Messrs. SaMPSON 
Low & Co, in England. As the Tribune 
correspondent justly remarks, this sale is 
without precedent in the case of so costly a 
work. The demand is still unabated; and 
Mr. StaNLey has the gratification of know- 
ing that his countrymen not only recog- 


nize the’ importance of his achievements, . 


and appreciate the interest of his own nar- 
tative, but also that the United States 
courts have rebuked those who endeavor to 
divert to their own profit the well-earned 
rewards of his daring and success. 





A MACHINE IN DANGER. 


- York was 





tional offices in the city of New York, in 
close alliance with Mr. Conxuina, the re- 
puted source of patronage in W: 

How closely the Senator looks to the details 
of the patronage in the State is shown by a 
little incident which has come to our know!l- 
edge. The term of a postmaster in New 


and popular officer, a man of character and 


party management. There was no desire of 
change and no opposition to his re-appoint- 
ment, and he was renominated at the begin- 
ning of the late session. Mr. Conkumne had 
not been consulted upon the subject, and he 
succeeded in delaying confirmation until 
the very end of the session. It was amus- 
ing and characteristic; for what would be- 
come of the machine if it were understood 
that offices could be filled without permis- 
sion first asked of the Senator ? 


bers, indeed, agreed that Mr. CONKLING must 
be re-elected, and that was not the turning 
point. But the machine was devoted to the 
success Of Mr. ALvoRD for the Speakership, 
and, of necessity, his opponent, Mr. SLOAN, 
although he had early and warmly pio- 
nounced for Mr. Conkiine’s re-election, be- 
came the representative of the anti-machine 
feeling. The unanimity of the vote in the 
caucus by no means indicated unanimity of 
conviction or desire, and the re-election of 
Mr. ConKLING, by ending the necessity of 


| apparent harmony, restored the real situa- 


tion. It is plain that the despotic ascend- 


pon patronage less than hereto- 
fore, the movement of protest will have 
very distinct results. 

This is not sarprising. In politics there 
must, indeed, be organization and leaders. 
The practical management of politics un- 
doubtedly requires detailed knowledge of 
men and intelligent co-operation. All this 
is freely conceded. But the methods ofman- 


agement must be such as intelligent and. 


patriotic men approve, and the leaders such 
as the same men 


necessarily judged 

and is held responsible for their 
character and conduct, the success of the 
party will depend not so much upon their 
adroit or unscrupulous management as upon 
the confidence which they inspire in the 
public mind. Tho power of the present 
management has been for so long a time 
apparently supreme that efforts to resist it 
seemed to be hopeless. The signs now, how- 
ever, point to a wholesome change of feel- 
ing, which can not fail to be serviceable to 
the State. 





AN IMPENDING CATASTROPHE. 


Tue elevated railroads have been so 
very successful not only in returning a 
profit to the owners, but in gaining the favor 
of the public, that it is a matter of public 
concern in many ways to see them making 
a very grave mistake. They have gone far 
to solve the problem of rapid transit, and 
there is-no comparison whatever between 
‘the elevated roads of New York and the 
sunken roads of London, so much pleasanter 
are the former. Moreover, the general vague 
apprehension of some great catastrophe has 
not been justified. Indeed, thus far, the se- 
curity of the transit is as agreeable as the 
rapidity, and it should be remembered that 
the Ninth Avenue road has been in opera- 
tion for some years without any serious ac- 
cident whatever. Safety, indeed, was and 
is the first consideration. It was hard for 
the public to believe that the roads could 
be secure, that trains could be safely ran on 
such trestle-work, and this feeling long de- 
layed the experiment. Experience, how- 
ever, has vindicated the enterprise, and it 
is universally agreed that the only thing of 
importance which the public can ask fur- 
ther of the companies is that nothing shall 
be done to diminish this feeling of confi- 
dence and security. 

Unfortunately, however, the companies 
are now doing something that justly renews 
the general distrust, and which apparent- 
ly insures some great calamity. They pro- 
pose that tracks shall cross, and the cross- 


‘ing at Chatham Square is virtually com- 
| pleted. This is something which ought not 


to be tolerated, and the Legislature will 
betray its trust to provide for the general 
safety if it does not prohibit the crossing of 
main tracks. Automatic devices are very 
ingenious, but it is hardly conceivable that 
trains can be run every one or two or 

minutes, upon elevated tracks that cross 


each other, without the most serious conse- 
quences. One grave disaster arising from 
the collision which such an arrangement 
promotes and invites would not only shock 
the community and compel a change, but it 
would shake general faith in the system. 
There is no reason whatever that such an 
appalling risk should be taken. The cross- 
ing of tracks should be peremptorily for- 
bidden. ae , 
How easily the danger could be avoided, 
and should have been avoided, may be seen 
by looking at an elevated train, and reflect- 
ing how slight an elevation of one track 
and depression of-the other would have en- 
abled them to pass in perfect security. The 
companies, whose interest as well as duty 
it is to do nothing justly to excite public 
apprehension, have made a mistake which 
they should be compelled to repair. They 
have proceeded undoubtedly upon the theory 
that we are a happy-go-lucky community, 
and that after an explosion of censure in the 
press, what is every body’s business being 
nobody’s, nothing will be done. They un- 
doubtedly suppose that as the tracks and 
the trains will be there, and as people must 
_go up and down town, the good citizens will 
‘grumble, shrug their shoulders, and take the 
risk. Now what is every body’s business is 
the Legislature’s business. What no indi- 
vidual would attempt, the Legislature can 
do. It is the duty of the Legislature to 
prevent a calamity which is exceedingly 
probable if nothing be done to arrest it. 
The public at large can do nothing but pro- 
test. But there is not a person whose at- 
tention has been drawn to the subject who 
does not agree that something ought to be 
done. As we write, our warning is empha- 
sized by the collision upon the switch in 
Franklin Square. If such an incident is 


possible when the track is wholly under the 


control of one company, what is to be ex- 
pected when the same track is to be made 
to serve two companies ? 





PERSONAL. 


Lorn BEACONSFIELD will have his little mot. 
Recently when asked how long the Tories would 
remain in power, he replied: “As long as Mr. 
GLADSTONE lives.’’ 

—The late Mr. Briwuzy, of Hartford, made a 
bequest, not mentioned in his will, of $25,000 to 


.}| several educational institutions, of which Yale 
“| receives $10,000. The larger part of this amount 
will be taken in 


books from the sale of his 


r. Far.ey, the new United States Senator 
from California, is a Virginian by birth, but went 
early in life to California. Over twenty years 
ago he was elected to the Assembly, and in 1856 
was chosen Speaker. Afterward he served sev- 
eral terms in the Senate, where he was known as 
a worker and astudent. A personal friend says: 
“It is impossible for me to of FaRLgy as 
I really feel. I have known him intimately for 
twenty-four years, and have seen him grow 
steadily, strongly. I admire his powers of com- 
bination and generalship. I have seen a good 
suy thing thet pootograpte hie smental charac. 
an 0 mental charac- 
teckatian ua I know them” 

—The remains of BararD TarY.or, late United 
States minister to Germany, arrived at New York 
Thursday oon, 13, on the steam-ship 
Gellert. The ——— was escorted from the 
ship to the City ya} delegation of 
the friends of the deceased, includin; mem- 
bers of German singing societies, and placed on 
the pavement in front of the main entrance. A 
vast audience had gathered in the park to do 
honor to the memory of the dead poet. An im- 
pressive funeral dirge was then sung, after which 
the Hon. ALezRNON 8. SULLIVAN delivered an 
oration on the t’s life and work. The re- 
mains lay in state in the Governor’s Room all 


ep ary ep e partisan feeling which 2 
vaded both sides of the House of Representatives 
in the various matters that came up during the 


active and irritating of the an ists nst 


as if no stinging sarcasms ever between 

e same with Messrs. ATKINS and 

ae Messrs. SOUTHARD and GARFIELD, 
all the other hostile elements,”’ 


were published, the demand for them has been 
so large as to call for several new editions. They 


ess and originality, and i a t; 

with the cor nt 4 
t make them very a 

—In Hamerton’s Life of Turner, recently pub- 


eppemnnts 00 oe ene coarse 
and general of the 4 
of soune emall Serchant exaft living on none 
ean evento Gene sabtatar eine wan fed 
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preven way, though not at all jJucapable of do-' 
them.”” Probably no artist was ever more 
industrious = mses = eee a than 
TURNER, yet he shrou ‘ n mys had 
scarcely any intimates, admitted few vat th to 
his painting-room, would disappear for months 
at a time his usuel heunts, and finally died 
in an obscure house in the suburbs of London, 
where he was known as “ Mr. Brooks.” 
—Mr. WiLk1e CoL.ins expresses his bellef that 
— uarterlies never get a new subscrib- 
er, * ey languish rather than live,” he says, 
** on clubs, ins and old spbdseribers.”” 

pester sewepeptreon constioeconel privileges, 
chester newspaper, on 0 Vv’ * 
signed “ Verex.> Others followed in ick suc- 
cession, and created a profound sensation all over 
Great Britain. At one bound an indifferent Bap- 
tist vauited into the front rank of t 


literary success. The author is the Rev. Harry 
Dunckigr. Recently his admirers gave him a 
— of silver plate and 300 volumes of books. 
e pemenay pae was limited to one guinea each, 
and over —- enrolled themselves as 
subscribers, His h waa a very able one, 
and they allude to him as ‘‘a second Janius.”’ 

—The present Pope, Lro XIII, is an incessant 
worker. His admirabie letters are all written by 
himeelf, and he devotes many honors of the night 
to solitary study. It is his custom to dismiss 
his chamberlains a little after 10 p.u., and to sit 
down to his writing-table. He is an early riser. 
One morning recently at 7 a.m. the chamberlain 
in waiting, percei the usual hour to be pass- 
ed for the ringing of the Pope’s beil, knocked 
. lightly at the chamber door, and getting no an- 

swer, entered the room of the — whom he 

found sitting at his table with his head support- 

is arm, and sound asleep. The candles 

were still burning. He had been overcome with 
sleep, and had not been in bed. 

—Hon. Bensamin F. Sutier’s annual income 
from investments in stocks and bonds at Lowell, 
Massachusetts, is rated in the tax list at $75,000. 

—M. B. Xavier Santee sent a copy of his 
famous book Picciola to a young man in the pris- 
on of Ham in 1843.. The captive, who had been 
in advance of the hour of his mission, wrote a 
letter expressing his appreciation. In this letter 
the prisoner wrote: 

* addressed to me at Ham, is an ble 
St apy Leng at the same time a conadation. 

t heart of my grand- 

mother, and it teaches me the instability of human 
events. It re-assures me in proving that the philoso- 


the erful receive tnuch homage, the oppressed have 
oonte a devotions which, by their Gincerity and tender- 
Receive, monsleut, my fhanke for your souvenir, and 
» an 

believe in my esteem. Niroutow Lov.” 
The following day Santrnz received a heliotrope 
cultivated by the illustrious captive on the ter- 
race of his prison, with the words of the future 
Emperor: “ Offered by the prisoner of Ham to 
the author of Aicciola,”” 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Turerxen vessels of the Gioncester fishing fleet that 
went out a month ago were lost in the February gales, 
"S0 having omitted the item of $0,000,000 f 

om t rom. 

the Chil Appropriation Bill, ay 
ive, Executive, and 
udicial ——e the extra session. The total amount 


or that pur- 


fused to remove Superintendent Smyth. of the Insur- 
ance Department. vote was 12 for removal and 


vernor Prescott, of New Hampshire, has appoint- 
ed Charies H. Bell United States denser for the extra 


session, to fill the occasioned by the expiration 
of the term of Senator Wadieigh 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


A TRERIBLE disaster occurred in Hungary on the 12th 
inst. The river Theiss broke through the and 








lemic has die ! 
nce the 9th ult. The military cordon has therefore 


wn. 
French Chamber of Deputies, on the 13th inst., 
by a vote of 817 to 159, rej the motion for the im- 
t of the De Broglie and Rochebonet cabinets 

= adopted a motion that they had betra: 


Arthur, Duke of Connanght, the third son of 
Victoria, and the Princess ees of 
were married at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 


id 


Bow Sees Seeees & Ceeonneed, 00 Sollows: 
General Minister of Op ond Presi 


Works; the de Orcvio, Minister of Finance ; 
Senor Auriotes Minister of 2 

Two important measures have been by the 
British House of the one in favor of wom- 





Paseanante, who attem to assassinate King Hum- 
was convicted, on the 7th inst., and condemned to 


constitutional writers—a most difficult field for - 
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THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL WALKING MATCH AT GILMORE’S GARDEN.—Drawn sy Ivan Pranisuntkorr.—[Sexr Pace 247.] 
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WEST GOTHAM COURT, CHERRY STREET. j STAGE OF THE OLD CHATHAM STREET THEATRE, NOW USED AS A STABLE. 
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LODGING-HOUSE inp JUNK-SHOP, CHERRY STREET. ENTRANCE TO AN ALLEYWAY, CHERRY STREET‘. 
| TENEMENT LIFE IN NEW YORK—SKETCHES IN THE FOURTH WARD.—Drawn py Cnantzs Gramaw.—[Ser Pace 246.) 
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scription covers only the great building, includ- 
ing both its sides. 

One very remarkable thing strikes the observ- 
er on his first visit, and that is the surprising 
alacrity with which the news of his arrival is 
spread from one end of the row to the other. 
Whether it is the dread of the police, or of the 
sanitary i rs, that keeps the people con- 
stantly on the alert, or whether it is simple cu- 
riosity, is not known, but something leads to the 
ae te window along the 
whole line i 


i 
: 


a horse-car on a warm wet ing with a full 

load of ing passengers and all the venti- 

lators closed, Ten by fourteen feet is the floor 
and i 


of the ceiling. Opening 


ceiling and walls 
are as black as the worst of those in “ Bottle Al- 


of a thorough i There is very little 
furniture, and that of the meanest kind and very 


dirty. A stove, a table, a few chairs, a mantel | 


crowded with cheap ornaments, a colored picture 
or two on the walls, are all that is seen in the 
outer room. In the inner apartment are two 
bedsteads, supplied with bedding soiled beyond 
the possibility of finding out its original colors. 
How any one can lie down upon it and sleep is 
a mystery to one who is used to clean, sweet lin- 
en and a well-aired mattress. Into these lower 
rooms the sunlight hardly ever enters, being shut 
out by the high walls on the opposite side of the 
narrow court, and at noon on a cloudy day it is 
as dark as early evening elsewhere. 

The moment the door was opened the old wom- 
an who occupies the place began scolding the 
alley-keeper at the top of her voice. “How can 
I live here in the dark? Shure it isn’t fit for a 
haythen, so it isn’t. Whin are ye goin’ to lave 
me out o’ this?” she exclaimed. “Didn't I offer 
to put you up above?” he asked. “Up above, 
indade! Don’t ye know as well as the loife is in 
ye that I can’t carry the wather up and down the 
shtairs?” This and much more was said while 
the inspection was going on. ¢ 

Beating a hasty retreat from this room, the 
party was met by a little withered-up old woman 
who lives opposite. ‘“Gintlemen, wud yez luk at 
the bit of a place they axes me foor dollars a month 
for? Shure it’s so dark that I musht go out intil 
the coort to thread me needle. As thrue as I 
live there’s no lie in what I'm tellin’ ye;” and 
seizing the visitor by the arm, she led him in. A 
pan of fish was frying over the fire. The place 
was filled with smoke, and an indescribably sick. 
ening odor pervaded it. “How do you manage 
to pay the rent, auntie?” was asked. “ Me grand- 
son boords wi’ me, Sir, or I cudn’t live at all.” 
“Qj’'ll tell ye what’s the matther with that ould 
*oman,” chimed in the alley man—“ she wants 
to git married agin, an’ she afther buryin’ three 
o’ them.” . This playful thrust had the designed 
effect of diverting her from the main subject; 
her face lighted up in an instant, and she broke 
into a fit of hearty laughter, as she screamed: 
“Indade, I wud marry agin if I had the chance.” 

“You have « hard time with these tenants,” 
the visitor remarked, as he turned to leave. “ In- 
dade I do not,” said the old man. “They're only 
takin’ advantage of the company, Sir. Whin I’m 
be mysel’ I’m a bit rough wi’ them, and keep them 
civil.” 

Nearly every room on the lower floor was found 


: 

a 

| 
3 
th 


E 





for gossi A dirty old woman sat by the stove 
lighting her pipe fromthe grate wi a bit of 
paper; another sat by the table, with hood and 
shawl on, eating something from a broken dish ; 
while the third gg one) ye el 
thing in a whowl “ three of you 

Sn eee Samay te asked. “No, Sir,” re- 


picture of contentment. ‘We wudn’t live here,” 
she said, “if we cud help it; but we’ve been to- 


these fifty years, jisht as ye see us now. 
yis, it és lonesome, but we're company for 


of ha more light. But they are crowded and 
filthy. ty of the one hundred and twenty 
rooms are occupi The others have been va- 


were too high. The tenants moved out, and not 
even a reduction of one-half in the price could 
ee a sketches were 
made, somethi toward cleaning 
up the on eee and whitewashing have 
been introduced, and an era of reform is promised. 

“ Divil a bit of sickness is iver here,” said the 
old man, hacking and coughing at almost every 
word, ‘ You arenot very well yourself, are you?” 
was asked at a venture. “Oh, I’m betther than 
I was. The docthor is givin’ me somethin’ to 
cure me cowld an’ give me an appetite, an’ the 
foine fresh air is helpin’me. Oh, ye needn’t be 
afeared, the childer don’t die here; it’s only the 
ould ones.” 

Bidding good-by to Peter and his “ coort,” the 
artist crossed the street and entered one of the 
short alleys so common in that locality. A view 
of it appears on the lower right-hand corner of 
our page. Getting well inside, the visitor sees 
two dirty-looking brick houses, facing each other, 
with broken windows and a general. appearance 
of dilapidation. Four anda half dollars a month 
is the rent asked for a room and bedroom in the 
lower part, but the alley man said, “for five dol- 
lars ye cud have the swatest little kitchen be- 
soides.” It beats the world how wholesome all 
these dreadful places are. This back yard was 
even healthier than the one over the way—at 
least the old man said so; but looking up at the 
windows, we saw two little faces pressed against 
the panes, with the pallor of death upon them. 
It is all very well to say that these abodes of 
filth and misery are exempt from disease, but 
statistics show that seventy out of every hundred 
deaths in this city occur in tenement-houses. 

Dr. Srepuen Smrrn, an authority on this ques- 
tion, says: “One-half the deaths of the city are 
of children under five years of Since 1872 
the deaths in New York have 32,647, of 
whom 16,188 were under five years. The mor- 
tality is not the sum total of the Where 
there is one death there are seventy-five cases of 
sickness. No alarm seems to be caused by the 
great number of children that annually die in our 
midst. The indifference long manifested in this 
particular is not ——— le. This waste of 
life is preventable. Foul-air diseases kill one-half 
the children. The spring and summer months 
mark the deaths of two-thirds of the children. 
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The real sitenen af the Oidacenta tiattan chistes 
The ostensible offense is that his 


hangs it up on a 


necessary requisites, 
facture of paper and of suitable ink. 
she had accomplished a thousand years before 
our era! How much industry and i 
she have expended before she 
enon ise into thin strips, PP ad and to im- 
e magnetic virtue to it by touching it in a 
soot way with a loadstone! Bee daudreti 
pened to the world by her 


the hands of Columbus it 1 


south route to India by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope? Did it not cause the great 
commercial front of 
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polished frorit the of things represented 
on their rough back, are at this moment objects 
of curiosity and disputation in London. 

Let us not forget their porcelain. Can it ever 
be surpassed in purity, delicacy, beauty? Well 

t the Romans prize these murrhine cups at 
many times their weight of gold. 

It would be in vain for me to attempt any ade. 
quate statement of their contributions to indus. 
trial art. Of all people they see quickest the 
practical side of .a fact.’ We have no hydraulic 
constructions as imposing as the canal 
system; it rivals our railway system. We have 
no Artesian wells that exceed in depth some of 


surdipecaag? Wien ir usnsees, 
steam-engi 
their locomotive ? : hil 
China has been driven by the emergencies of 
her political condition to discourage labor-saving 


scientific —— as to her supposed religious 
condition. us look fora moment at thet 
About five hundred before our era China 


They saw how difference of opinion, and its con- 
sequence, divisions into sects, had arisen and were 


that men can never be made to think alike on 
religious subjects. Then is it not best to let such 
subjects alone in our intercourse with each oth- 
er, and content ourselves with devising a social 
system which shall be a guide to courtesy in our 
relations with others, to contentment, and hap- 
piness to ourself? From a profound examina- 
tion of the religious condition of China, Confucius 
had thus come to the conclusion that it is not 

iven to man to attain to certainty or unity in 

evlogical matters, and therefore it is useless for 
him to concern himself with them.’ In the course 
of ny 1 es forms-of polytheism and monothe- 
ism prevailed. Each had hadits day. Con- 
mer dg to his om es teach you 
nothing but what you can ver for yourselves. 
Look around and use your own reason. No su- 
perior power has sent me. I am nothing but a 
man like yourselves. Don’t make existence a wild 
fever of excitement ; be virtuous, be patient. The 
sun shines on the dial of life but for a few hours ; 
seize and enjoy the bright moment as you may: 
What is the use of running after the parting 
shadow of time? Let every man rule himself 
hiss obey she cageree, tne Sp Aaradinpestaive 

im obey em , who is representative 
pega age desires his children pp .shey 

i long ages that are passed our fa- 
thers were extracting wisdom from experience ; 
let us never forget that we are what we are because 


” 
Is not ancestral worship parted by many de- 
grees from heathenism ? 
So arose this worship in China. * Doubtless it 
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Age of seventy years. 
came known to the public by The Book and its 
'\ of the circulation of the Bible in modern times, 
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these 
ments, W! occurred when Europe was at what 
might be called an epoch of her life. It was the 
boast of this great Mongol conqueror that any 
person ais pass his dominions from 
one end of Asia to the other without molestation 
or even question. There was no reason why Chi- 
nese discoveries should not come. 

Now I have offered some reasons why we 
should cease to of the Chinese in terms of 
opprobrium, why we should look upon them with 
sincere respéct. Heathen Chinee! Let us ab- 
stain from that insult. It may, however, perhaps 
be said that while all this applies to the educated 
and polite classes, it does not apply to the de- 

ed specimens that are so obnoxious to the 
ifornians. To this I answer that what con- 
cerns us is the present use of this people, and 
their prospective capabilities. At present they 
are here as laborers, and must be compared with 
the laboring 8 of any other nation. So 
far as industry, frugality, sobriety are concerned, 
they do not appear to disadvantage in that com- 
parison. But when the time comes that awak- 
ened justice or the rivalries of politicians shall 
give to them what seems to be in a republic 
necessary for self-protection—a vote—they will 
begin to settle here, and the career they will be 
capable of may be foretold by what in past ages 
they have done. Joun W. Draper. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
: MARCH. 
Sunday, 30.—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 





ce of all members 
ends of the Alliance; they say, however, “‘ 


friends must not expect to find among us oe 


who have read the story of the Missing 
3 Or, ‘Bible Women in the Homes the London 


Mrs. RanyarD first be- 
, & volume intended to convey information 


has been. blished in French, German, 

Dutch. ahoent entered upon a career of greater 

sefulne when she undertook to demonstrate 

mat by going to the homes of the poor and read- 

ftig the Bible to them, the inmates could be led 

@ betier life. The Missing Link Mission, as 

falled, founded by her, expanded till it 

miployed 200 Bible women in London, and dis- 

oatsed over £16,000 annually. Its total recelpte 
£323, 


e: 










nty-two years aggregated . 
thought Raw adopted in other cities, 
i. Pome Jal Be tn Madeid, 

D be rlin 
eau Genoa, Athens, and Constantinople. 
othe Bible-reading work grew a mission 
\ Mrs. ig vee was Me er of 
Ms pet ware Pres yterian a n- 
Pe Jy gratuitous labor, she gave to 
largely 


, ds 


Tee Ths 








from her own purse. 
OK is reported to have said at a 
ven to members of the German 
at ‘‘peaes was not likely to be 
80 soon as was generally ex- 


how oes See Prot- 
agree in r opinions of 
ince of J Henry New- 














-toward their old home, but were captured 








ed above the disputes of conclaves and the strife | ‘We will freeze to death together.’ They es- 
of factions, and that earnestness which led him | caped from prison and fled, were pursued, hunt- 
to sacrifice much to what he believed to be the | ed down as wolves, and these Cheyenne men, 
truth, has made him indifferent to the prizes of | women, and children welcomed death together.” 
— In Joun Henry Newman all the | This is a terrible aoe yet the essential 
pert This | apt nenener won feel that they have a | facts - well known. a re of our Indi- 

guage. an policy are the more humiliating to us when 

The report of the offer is confirmed by the poem 


we consider that our neighbors of Canada live in 
Catholic press. Father Newman was asked, “in ce with the tribes scattered throughout the 
case the Holy See were to create him a cardinal ominion. More than all, our policy—if it can 


in petio, if he would be willing to accept.” His | be so called—with the Indians costs millicus of 
reply was that his t e—seventy-eigt years | money. 
—and his habits of life in the —— irming- 


poo detente Gs Would make the office | TH GREAT WALKING MATCH. 


The “Chinese cna” dinis aii ma No x grr event has caused so much excite- 
: roken out in | ment in New .York for many years as the great 

Aprons. Rake Bog ra ox board the steamers | walking match at Gilmore’s Garden between four 
Bama) team Navigation Company | redoubtable contestants, one of whom held the 

- Ot spices oo gg = 7 hap gs belt as the “champion of the world.” Unfortu- 
held in Adélaide, po elm y Victoria, a nately he was not in good condition, owing to 
South Wales—indeed, all over the colonies—in | faulty training, or want of training, and before 
which the exclusion of the Chinese has been de- | the match was half over he was compelled by-ex- 


@ expected arrival of a ship at Syd- | cessive weakness to withdraw from the arena. 

= ae Bin be are —— Oc- | In this misfortune O’Lzary had the sympathy of 
r se F 

of the United States and the Britis Solon “yo the public. He had won the belt by a famous 


ts would fare badly victory in England, and every one in the commu- 





en who takes any interest in such matters would 
While political animosities are so bi | have been glad to see him retain it. But in his 
South, it is pleasing to mereeoren ta the condition he had not the least chance of winning, 
jar te over #ectionalism and race | and should not have been allowed to go on the 
rej in Louisiana held its | track. 


Convention. Amon i i 
the Northern men present were Mesers. Peurz, Our Mhastration on page S46 shows oli Sour of 


the contestants on the track—Rowsz.1 leadin; 
of the Sunday-school Times, RALPH WE of second ’ Enn . 
New York, and E. Parson Porter and B. F. . and O'Lzany and us in. the 
Jacoss, of Chicago. Dr. B. M. Pater, of the | 'e*': From the commericement of the match at 
Presbyterian Chureh, and Bishop Krenzr, of | B¢ 0’clotk Monday morning, March 10, Gilmore’s 
the tt Church South, participated act- 


ively in the proceedings.. The Sunday-schools | spectators, and hundreds at times besieged the 


of the colored le were represented, and d bl tain Pee luck 
colored delegate, the Rev. Mr, swan, who is | and eoduraces: chit: sane. Te pie 


& D - 

tor of a Baptist church in New Orleans, was ak ae per rt geben 
nvited to address the Convention. Two color- Ithough O’Leary’s failure deprived. th tch 

ed pestors were placed on the Executive Com- | *"0U8 2 ee ee ea 
mittee of the State Association. The number | Of one of the chief elements of interest, there 
of Sundsy-school scholars in Louisiana was re- | Seemed to be no diminution of excitement. The 
ported to be 70,000. walk, or rather trot, of Rowxx1, the English con- 
testant,-excited much comment, The ease and 
The effects of the definitive establishment of a vigor with which he maintained his even, steady 
well-ordered republican government in France | gait was surprisi and Ennis also 


urprising. Harriman 
tna Pan eee ore ot pecied cee showed a most wonderful power of holding out 
mer ge os Eaves resolved ee ee with a sturdy oa pera de proce Babs ri 
eo ool in er- : ts ae 
to the See has played into the hands of | licited hearty manifestations of admiration and 
the Catholics, and all new Protestant movements | ®pproval. 


— — a Lesa a of Protest- 
ant action -is fully conceded. @ pro 
school will be supported by the Baptists of Eng- | HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
land and the Un States; the managers will Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of 
be taker *om these countries and from France. | the New York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph 
—— Company was commemorated on March 10 at the resi- 
“S.gmm has made a remarkable | dence of Cyrus W. Field, in Gramercy Park. The orig. 
the Harveian Society of Lon- | inators of this great enterprise were five in number— 
to deaths from intemperance. | Cyrus W. Field, Peter Cooper, Moses Taylor, Marshall 
aving oubted the assertion that 60,000 | O. Roberts, and Chandler White—all of whom were 
drunkards die annually in Great Britain, he be- | present on this occasion with the exception of Mr. 
gan making inv. ions in order to demon- | White, who died many years ago, and whose place was 
8 the contrary. ‘I had not long,” he con- | taken by Wilson G. Hunt. An extension had been 


“ 
pureued this line of inquiry before it | erected in th f Mr. Field’s spacious mansi 
ie clear to me that there was little if any sda Ally oe nw wee 


m in these temperance statistics, and 
asked to hapeer the final results of my in- 
vestigation. to the last Social Science Co 
























beautifully draped with bunting and the American 
and English coats of arms. A thousand or more invi- 
tations had been sent out, and a great throng of dis- 
tinguished guests—men representing the wealth, states- 


xt eranee,- une S00 trom accident, 
, poverty, or disease arising from the in- 
nce of others.” 


other friends. To mention even the most notable 
bames would overflow our space. Mr. Field’s address 
P recalled the details of the inception of the Atlantic ca- 
=F - ble, and touched upon its success and the satisfaction 
The Rev. Dr. Lzonazp Bacow, who is an au- | pe felt in the result. There were other speeches ; and 
- thority ye Con, tionalism, has recently | iso letters and telegrams received from many distin- 
eraree, | poke wm sa Tyr bene se te | guished persons were read. Among others, the fol- 
needs (1) de: standards | lowing dispatches were read: from Mr. Graves, of the 

polity and doctrine, (2) a power of excluding 











hu and (3) a supreme judicatory. By its | 4%¢!0-American Telegraph Company's office: 
‘Sonstitution the National Council of the Con- 


“ Varentia, Ingtanp, March 10. 










ational Churches is forbidden to exercise | the Aiantic as an scconplinhed faett Tene across 
egislative or judicial authority, or to act as @ | pom Dean Stanley: 
council of pH coe Dr. Bacon’s proposals We ee wieemmeith Acour, Aieek 00. 
imply, therefore, very radical changes. “Blessings from Westminster Abbey on the silver 


siesta wedding of England and America. ‘ hat God hath 
Public opinion has so strongly condemned the | ined together, let no man put asunder.’” 
scheme of a lottery to relieve ‘Arehbisho Pur- This “ silver wedding” anniversary was one of ex- 
CELL’s estate that it-is not now u xam- | ceeding interest to all who were present. 
ination shows that the accounts of his brother 
were most carelessly kept; loose memorandum | The winner of the grand prize of the National Lot- 
pores are the only records knewn of important | tery, M. Aubriot, finds himself confronted with a pow- 
tions running through a series of years. | erful rival inthe public mind. Extremes meet. Paris 
Censure has so far the venerable arch- | now demands who is the winner of the smallest prize. 
bishop gently, but these disclosures can not fail | The least gift bestowed belongs to the second series, 
to becloud his closing days. A good intention | No, 728,406. It consists of a tiny paper box contain- 
to devote to Church purposes the money trusted | ing a pinch of rice powder, and is valued at tiventy-five 
to him can not of course excuse the wrong done | centimes. The same modesty is apparent in the pos- 
{o the poor of his flock: he will inevitably be | sessor of the smallest lot which characterized M. Au- 
condemned, and by nove more severely than his | priot, only in excess, for the owner has failed to ap- 
own people. The honor of the Roman Catholic ‘ 
Church, is so deeply involved that nothing short 
of comprehensive measures of restitution will | pundred tickets in the lottery, and drew a box of sar- 
save its good name. dines valued at twenty francs, conveys a moral against 


; such public gambling which needs no other comment 
The Pope has issued a pastoral letter in which % 
he proclaims a Jubilee in seaman of the bad ~ a een 7 mia peice paid for cack snr 
es of > _— ear cf peg tg will = 
ust three months, dating on or about the 20th | paris has called herself the brain of the world. Cer- 
of February, the anniversary of his election. tainly the} aay tee pede eohegmalipet 
recent statements of her periodical publications. Par- 
Massachuselio Home Missionary Society was ine | devotes, in dally, weekly, and monthly form, 104 pe 
treasurer, DEmonp. pers to jurisprudence, geography and history, 
sane a Mr. in loans to 153 to commerce, 189 to recreation, 90 to 
of | Gate ack seen 18 ph oe at ns to jnstruc- 
the Chicago River. Suit has been begun by the 8 to architecture, 4 to photography, 15 to mu- 
Home Missionary Society to recover from cer- | “17 to the stage, 70 gn yApape Aoommy 
tain parties in that city. 80 to medicine, 134 to industry, 48 nce, 88 to 
agriculture, 28 rw ipa 4 With sach a list the sprightly 
Bishop Wairre still continues his appeals | Parisian intellect not stagnate, and yet it has 
for justive to our Indians, and has an evergree- ae ee city ignorant dor the world a its — 
ing audience. In his plea- for the Cheyennes, | Smits. alee ——— pa «gery _— 
recently bllahed be their history since | Paris in turn felt no seeking @ more intimate 
1849, shows they “were among the acquaintance with other lands. Hence certain phases 
most friendly Indians of the nein” Eg oe of a Prussian invasion. 
the north who were removed to the In er- Sagat : 
The Russian. superstitious belief in precious stones 
ritory were dissatisfied with the change, and - ‘socal ix the abeme ah Gen-ahemee dean lets 
fore reaching it.. To quote the bishop: “The | sek to avert the fearful malady by decking themselves 
= t there Cheyenne captives | with diamonds, emeraide, the magical sapphire, and 





pear. 
The ead history of the lady who purchased twelve 








‘says tha 
oot dee wed of food and fire for five days, in a turquoise. The agate is in especial favor as a talis- 


Dakota January, to force them to consent to re- | man. A Russian 
turn to the Indian Territory; that when fire | no longer other ornaments than the agate, which may 
was offered to the women, they refused, and said, | render the lustrous stone the fashion. If this faith in 











Garden was crowded by an excited throng of- 


forming a commodious banqueting hall, which was. 


intellect, and enterprise of the natlon—met | vention of Cruelty to 
: their host and~) thelr 


gems was universal, one might fancy Queen Victoria, 
the Empress Augusta, and even the royal house of 
Saxony rifling the Green Vault to cast down their 
crowns on the German frontier, in the hope that pes- 
tilence might not pass the boundary line of priceless 
jewels. 





The sale of the Brinley Americana must long remain 
conspicuous not only because of its unprecedented 
importance, but because the catalogue of the collec- 
tion will be regarded as an authoritative book of ref- 
erence on Americana, being, perhaps, the best cata- 
logue ever published in this country. For more than 
twenty-five years Mr. Brinley devoted unlimited time, 
money, and patience to this collection. The result is 
hundreds of the rarest productions. Among these, as 
examples, may be mentioned Drake's Expeditio in In- 
dias Occidentales, Leyden, 1588—so rare that the sale 
of only one or two copies has been recorded during 
the last fifty years; Richard Eden’s copy of Peter 
Martyr, the one which he used in translating.the Dec- 
ades of the Newe Woride, printed in 1555, and contain- 


ages, the best edition, Paris, 1682; the Bay Psalm- 
Book, printed by Stephen Daye, Cambridge, 1640—the 
first book printed in the Anglo-American colonies ; 
also a copy of the second edition, printed in 1647, 
which is probably unique; four copies of Elict’s In- 
dian Bible; and a very complete collection of the 
writings of the Mather family. 





Within the last ten yeare quite a number of cases of 
sudden illness and death in this city have been traced 
directly to the use of raw ham. This fact ought to 
prevept the eating of this article in an uncooked state. 





An Alpine avalanche on the St. Gothard route oc- 
curred on January 2, and nearly proved fatal to a par- 
ty of travellers. What a narrow escape they had may 
be gathered from the accounts which have reached us: 
A long procession of sledges started from the St. Go- 
thard Hospice, at the summit of the pass, and descend- 
ed toward Airolo. At the first great bend in the road, 
not far from the little refuge house known as San 
Giuseppe, the two leaders of the caravan noticed with 
alarm that a huge snow mass was breaking loose from 
the top of the mountain. Immediately the cry “‘ Back- 
ward !” was raised. Every one sprang in an instant 
from the sledges, and rushed up the road as fast as 
possible. The avalanche thundered down, and horses 
and carriages were buried in a moment under the tre- 
mendous heap of snow. Fortunately no one of the 
company lost presence of mind, but all returned and 
began the work of excavation with hearty good-will. 
All the horses except two were dug out alive. The 
passengers were too much fatigued and excited to con- 
tinue their journey, so they returned and spent the 
night in the Hospice. 


The following story is told of a married couple in 
Springfield, Massachusetts: A certain husband, well 
knowing his wife’s custom to make him.a present reg- 
ularly on his birthday, and realizing the fact that 
economy was now an absolute necessity of his house- 
hold, said to his better half: “‘ This year you must not 
undertake to make mea present; I insist. ‘It would be 
absurd to do so at this time, when we need every thing 
we can rake and scrape. I give you fair notice that if 
you do carry out your former custom this year, I will 
burn up the present as surely as you make it.” So the 
wife bethought herself. She could not bear the idea 
of being deprived of her annua} pleasure. Therefore 
she gathered together her dimes and bought for her 
dearly beloved, as a birthday present, a ton of coal. 


The agents for the New York Society for the Pre- 
in the prozecution of 


mends the society to the helpfal sympathy of philan- 
thropic citizens. According to the fourth annual 
report, about three thousand families have been visit- 
ed, 619 children have been placed in homes or shelter- 
ing institations; and 286 have been. temporarily re- 
lieved. During the year, also, 851 cases of abuse have 
been prosecuted, and 804 convictions secured. The 
report contains details of some sadly interesting cases 
of rescue from a life of abuse. Many similar societivs 
have been formed in other cities since the incorpora- 
tion of the New York society, so that at the present 
time the Christian work of rescuing children from cruel 
treatment is rapidly extending. ; 





Sponge was supposed to be extinct in Florida waters 
until recently, when a large quantity of superior qual- 
ity was discovered not far from Key West. It is said 
that a sponge merchant secured between $8000 and 
$10,000 worth of sponge in two days, and all within a 
half hour’s aail of the wharf. 





During the year 1878 there were over 27,000 deaths 
in the city of New York. The diseases which caused 
a large proportion of this mortality are classed as local 
—such as pneumonia, heart-disease, convulsions, pa- 
ralysis; zymotic—as diphtheria, scarlet and typhoid 
fever, cholera infantum, measles, dysentery, croup; 
and constitutional, which includes consumption and 
cancer. The number who died from local diseases 
was 10,197; from zymotic diséases, 7685; and from 
constitutional diseases, 6422. It is a fact, from which 
some lessons of caution and care may be drawn, that 
of these 27,000 above mentioned, consumption killed 
no less than 4477, and pneumonia—that increasingly 
fatal disease—carried off 2271 victims. In our varia- 
ble climate there can be no trifling with health, espe- 
cially during the winter and early spring. The un- 
usual prevalence of colds, coughs, infiuenzas, and of 
pneumonia during the past season makes protective 
and preventive measures of the utmost importance. 
Every person should regard it as a duty to learn how 
to avoid “taking cold,” which term, in its general 
. usage, includes the taking of numberless ills. If phy- 
sicians were paid for preventing disease instead of 
curing ft, the community would know far better than 
now how to take proper care of health. But until 
this is done, individuals must inform themselves upon 
essential points, and practice what they know. A few 
simple points are important for all to regard. Colds 
—and they are usually as common and as severe in 
March as in any other month of the year—may often 
result from insufficient clothing, but more frequently 
from experiencing sudden changes of temperature, as 
in going from a hot room into the cold, raw air; from 
standing or sitting in a draught ; from wet feet; from 
getting chilled when in s perspiration; from putting 
on thinner garments, as for an evening party, or be- 
cause one warm day has come. All thoughtfal edults 
may to a great extent avoid such and similar expos- 
ures, ahd children should be carefully guarded by 
those who have the care of them. Thus may the rec- 
ords of mortality during the coming seascr be less- 
ened. 





ing many of his manuacript notes; Champlain's Voy- . 
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A DEBT THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY OUGHT TO°WIPE OUT. 
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HOME FROM THE OLD WORLD—EXAMINATION OF BAGGAGE BY CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICERS ON 








A NEW YORK STEAM-SHIP WHARF.—Drawwn sy Ivan PRANISHNIKOFF. 
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VIXEN. 


Br MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “Drap Men's Saors,” “ Hosraers to 
_Forrounz,” “ Ax'Orex Varpicr,” nro., zTo. 





CHAPTER XXXII 
“THAT MUST EXD aT ONCE.” 


A quanrsr of an hour later, when all the con- % 


together in the elder lady’s dress- 
ing-room, the disconsolate Pamela sitting like 
Niobe, amidst her seatéered fineries, her pomade 


“Dear mother,” pleaded Violet, — unusual 

tleneas, “ pray don’t give way to this unneces- 
8 grief. You can not surely believe that I 
tried to set this dear eld ‘house on fire; that I 
could be so foolish-—granting even that I were 
wicked enough to do it—as to destroy a place I 
love, the house in which my father was born! 
You can’t believe Buch a thing, mother.” 

“TI know that you are making my life miser- 
able,” sobbed Mrs. Carmichael, feebly dabbin 
her forehead with a andy Vehgnclornes bordered 
handkerchief, in e, “and I 


, Steeped in eau-de-Cologn ’ 
am sire Conrad would not tell a falsehood.” . 

“ Perhaps not,” said Vixen, with a gloomy look. 
“We will take it for granted that he is perfec- 
tion, and’ could:mot do wrong. But in this case 
he is mistaken. I-felt quite capable of killing 
fire to this house.” 

“Oh,” wailed Pamela, distractedly, “this is too 
dreadful! To think that I should have a daugh- 
ter who confesses herself at heart a murderess.” 

“Unhappily it is true, mother,” said Vixen, 
moodily contrite. “For just that one moment 
of my life I felt a murderous impulse, and from 
the impulse to the execution is a very. short 
I don’t feel myself very superior to the people: 
who are hanged at Newgate, I assure you.” 

“What is to become of me?” inquired Mrs. 
Carmicheel, in abject lamentation. “It is too 


I have done that I should be so miserable.” 
“‘ Dear mother, only be calm, and listen to me,” 


lly resolute air which tly obtained as- 
cendency over her parent. “If I have 
been the source of misery, that misery can not 
too soon come.to an end. Ihave long felt that 
I have no place in this house—that I am one too 
many in our small family. I feel .now—yes, 
mamma, I feel and know that the same roof can 
not cover me and Captain Carmichael. He and 
I can ‘no longer sit at the same board or live in 
the same house. That must end at once.” 

“What complaint can you have to make 

against him, Violet ?” cried her mother, hysteric- 
ally, and with a good deal more dabbing of the 
perfumed handkerchief upon her fevered brow. 
“T am sure no father id be kinder than Con- 
rad would be to you if you would only let him. 
But you have set yourself against him from the 
very first. It seems.as if you grudged me my 
happiness.” 

“Tt shall seem so no longer, mamma. I will 
cease to be a thorn in your garland of roses,” 
replied Vixen, with exceeding bitterness. “I } 
will leave the Abbey House directly any other 
home can be found for me. If dear old M‘Croke 
would take care of me, I should like to go abroad, 
somewhere very far, to some strange place, where 
all things would be different and new to me,” 
continued Vixen, unconsciously betraying that 
aching desire for forgetfulness natural to a 
wounded heart. “Sweden or Norway, for in- 
stance. I think I should like to spend a year in 
one of those cold strange lands, with good old 
M‘Croke for ‘my companion. “There would be 
nothing to remind me of the Forest,” she con- 
cluded, with a stifled sob. 

“My dear Violet, you have such wild ideas,” 
exclaimed her mother, with an injured air. “It is 
just as Conrad says. You have no notion of the 
proprieties. Sweden or Norway, indeed! Was 
there ever any thing so outlandish? What would 
people say, I wonder?” 

“Ah! what indeed, mamma. Perhaps they 
might for once say what is true—that I could 
-not get on with Captain Carmichael, and so was 
forced to find another home.” 

“ And what a reproach that would be to me!” 
cried her mother. “ You are so selfish, Violet ; 
you think of no one but yourself.” 

“Perhaps that is because nobody else thinks 
of me, mother.” 

“How can you say such abominable things, 
Violet? Am I not thinking of you this moment ? 
I am sure I have thought of you this evening un- 
til my head aches. You force one to think about 
you when you behave in such a disgraceful man- 
ner.” 2 

“ What have I done that is disgraceful, mam- 
ma? I have ridden out at.an unusual hour to: 
get a place for an old servant—a man who has 


pattern : 
is Captain Carmichael’s, It is he who 
to be ashamed of turning off my father’s 
grandfather's old servant. What you have 


tobe sorry for, mamma, is that you have married 


obliged him to dismiss Bates, To think that.a. 
daughter of mine should have'so little self-respect, 


as to go roaming about the forest with an engaged” 
man! 


to be:my home, and'I shall be glad to leave it.” 
“ Oh, Violet, you-have a hard heart.” 





GOING INTO EXILE. 


¢ 
AFTER & sleepless night of tossing to 
fro, Vixen sae Sunes Sects at the | the old 


keep his t with Lady Mabel, and shut 
his old shigidkonma of his-heart; for the sake 
of Mrs. Carmichael, who could-never be 
while there was discord*in her home ; and 
all for Violet herself, who:felt that joy and 
had fied fromthe Abbey. House forever, an 
it would be better to-be any where, in the coldest, 
strangest region of this wide earth, verily friend-~ 


among friends who were 


of dead joys. ; 
She went round the-gardens and shrubberies in 
the early morning, looking sadly at every thing, as 
if she were bidding the trees and flowers a 
farewell. The rhododendron thickets-were shin- 
ing with dew, the grassy.tracks in that wilderness 


height of forest trees, and then she ‘went out. by. 
the old five-barred gate which Titmouse used te 
F jump-so merrily, and. rambled in‘ the plantation 
till the-sun was high, and the pines began to 
breathe forth their incense:as.the day-god warm- 
ed them into life, 

It was half past eight. Nine was the hour for 
breakfast—a meal: at which, during the squire’s 
time, the fragile Pamela had rarely appeared, but. 
which, under the present régime, she generally. 
graced with her presence. ptain Carmichael 
was an early riser, and was not sparing in his con- 
tempt for sluggish habits. 

Vixen had made up her mind: never again to 
sit at meat with her step-father; so-she’ went 
straight to her own den, and told Phebe to bring 
her a cup of tea. ! 

“T don’t want any thing else,” she said, weari- 
ly, when the pr suggested a-more substantial 
breakfast. “I should like to’ see mamma _pres- 
ently. Do you know if she:has down ?”° 

“No, miss. Mrs. Carmichael is’ not very well 
‘this morning. Pauline-has taken her up a cup 
of tea.” 

Vixen sat idly by the open window, sipping her 

big head with a Tistleas 


‘pencil. 
“ Pauline asked me to give you this from your 
The z teckel, witaen ta‘alort with 
note was 
dashes between them = 


. 
. 





@ man capable of such an action.” 
~ “Blow dare you ent coe 
offended wife. “THe has every thing for 





It is too dreadful.” © 


“TI can’t bear the idea:of your going away,” 
whimpered Mrs. Carmichael. “People will talk 
so. A step-father’s is such a delicate position. 
People are sure to say cruel: things about Con- 
rad. And itis all fault, Violet. We 
hove Reed oo:heaguiap-deqtiine at seston ee 

“We might, ‘perhaps, mamms;- but I don’t: 
think any of'us the way. ~ Captain Carmi-- 
chael hardly expect that tosell my father’s :} 
favorite horse was the shortest rendhinge dha 
and that’s how he his reign in house. - 
Don’t let us talk anymore, my-dear mother.; 
Words are useless to heal such .wounds as ours. 


of | travel with me.” . 
4 “Miss M‘Croke ‘has. nothing-to do with: the 
5 
3 


of verdure were wet and:cold ‘under Vixen’s feet. } 
She wandered in and out‘among the groups of wild - 
growing shrubs, rising one above another to the: 


“told Conrad what you wish—he is all goodness— 
* he-will tell ys what we-have‘decided—try.to be” 
-worthier:of his ki . ‘child— 







‘|-must: learn to do’ without’ 


'- , [Maxrcr-29, 1879, 





ey your taking your dog, 
though I'doubt whether my aunt will care to hae 
‘ardog of that size ing about her house. He 
can:have a kennel 





to yourself and 


“question.” Your roaming-about the world-with a 

}-superannuated pees would ‘be too preposter- 
to ta 

manor 


ous, - et wryon Se eet? we 
less ee ns ev 8 boat,. Ihave an aunt living who 
but ds in name, and { has a old’ mar 

among scenes that were haunted with the ghosts {]-py to take charge of you.. She is a maiden lady, 


-house, and: who will be hap- 


and is lovely, the climate delicious. You could 
ong better off than you will be at Les Tou- 
to Jersey, and I am not going 
T beg Pram 8 said Vixen, oe 
* pardon, you are going, imme- 
} diately, hic totes ant I have settled the 
matter between us. You have expressed a wish 
to leave home, and you will be pleased to go where 
we think proper. You had better tell Phasbe to 
pack your trunks. We shall leave here at ten 
; o’clock in the evening. The boat starts from 
Southampton at midnight.” 

Vixen felt herself conquered. She had stated 
‘her wish, and it was granted; not in the mode 
and manner she had desired, but perhaps she 
ought to be grateful for release from a home that 
had become loathsome to her, and not take ob- 
jection to details in the scheme of her'exile. To 
go away, quite away, and immediately, was the 

point. To fly before she saw Rorie again. 

“Heaven knows how weak I might be if he 
were to talk to me again a8 he talked last night!” 
she said to herself. “I might not be able to 
bear it a second time. 


home. ; 

Ge ee en ber te 
8 chair, deliberating upon the captain’s last 

speech. She decided presently to yield, and 





“T feel too crushed and ill to see you] have 









There x 
| an encounter with an enemy, A*message came. 
fred. ae a crimson ‘ribbon “under‘the col-: 
Would she please to go to -Carmichael : 
in the study? She went without an\instant’s de-' 
ee eee ,and-stood be- 
silently as he sat Swriting, |» 
| “ Good morning, Miss Temipest,” he *said;look~ 
ing up at-her with his air; “Sit-dewn 
-if you please. I want to have a chat-with you.” 
Vixen seated herself in her father's. lange orth 
son morocco chair... She was looking round the. 
room absently, dreamily, disregarding the ; 
captain. The déar old room was’ full: of sadly, 
sweet associations. For the moment she forgot 
the existence of her foe. His cold, level somes S 
recalled her thoughts from the lamented past to’ 
the bitter present. 





night, but he had well in hand: to-day. . 
She might be as provoking as she but -|. 
rag hy poem paige tee as: 
he had done last night. He for. 


leave her behind, you can dismiss her. You have 
you’ better see to king of 
2” asked : Captain Carmichec, ignor- 
ing this shaft. 
“ What is to become of my’ horse ?’” 


. “ Besides, even Arion would cost something to 
keep,” retorted Vixen, “and strict economy is 


| the rule of your life. If you sell him—and, of 


-will. do. 0 let Lord Mallow 


“Yes, if I were free to give him away; but I 
— my-right. of property 


gave me.” 


Do you want another 
It _— @ Worse one this 


. It was your image 
sounder when you 


“T shall be ready to.start at ten o’clock,” said 
Vixen, in a business-like tone which curiously 


to hurt him. ‘ 

She left him, and went straight up stairs to her 
room, and gave directions about the pack- 
ing of her with no more outward 


own 


“ Never mind, Phosbe,” she said ; “itis as hard 


ble-yard when Mr. Vawdrey was at Eton.” 
I don’t want no husband nor no 


they were going to part, Vixen though 





t. 
n “with er mother. — 
Vixen ‘had postponed this, with an aching dread 
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“Dear mamma, I did not want to trouble you. 
1 keow Saneate Sais net sidee ca 
and as 
pig: to-day. ould it not have been 
better to a any farewell ?” 


“If you had any natural you would 
never have suggested such a 2 

“Then, perbaps, I have never had any natural 
affection,” answered Vixen, subdued: bitter- 


early in eee 


you 
your very cradle! I am sure your frocks, 
were 
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kind. “Pra: me. You have been good 
on hangs Mundt to tho ook at aa ahagien tt 
on to 

fate had been ” : 


i yours—so 
ing, and determined feta eg way in every 
thing—as you were m, julgent, easy- 
tempered father ?” bi . 


Carmichael burst into a passion of 


tears. 

“ How can you be so cruel?” she exclaimed. 
“Who can give back the past, or the freshness 
and brightness of one’s ? Of course I was 
happier with your dear than I can ever be 
again, I¢ is not in nature that it should be oth- 
erwise. How could you be so heartless as to ask 
me.such 9 question ?” 

She arenes eras nd wee ont aly 
comforted. It seemed as if that of Vio- 
latin bad Sonepat s epving thet epaned 5 Soqitale 

DO a as te ies lis With 
her second husband, in spite of her praises of 

he remained series cling by her mother’s side, 
comforting her as best she could, until Mrs. Car- 
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«Beat ager wer deyaeadlnary 


tet’s heedless words had inflicted, and then Violet 
mye good by. 
ou to me sometimes, won't you, 
mamma, and tell me how the dear old pang 
on, and about the old who 


Carmichael is so strong that purgatorial fires 
hardly burn it out. No, mamma, we had 
good-by without any forecast of the 

us forget all that is sad in our part- 
are only going to part for a lit- 
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her, the dresses she was to” 
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question was asked with deepest 


“More than enough, mamma.” Se pea 
“And do you think your last winter’s jacket 


“Tm very of that,” said her mother, with 
; “for I have an awful bill of 
Theodore’s hanging over my head. I have been 
paying her sums on account ever since your poor 
papa’s death ; and you know that is never quite 
satisfactory. All that one has paid hardly seems 
to make any difference in the amount due at the 
end.” 


“Don’t w yourself about your bill, mamma. 
Lt 1p stand onie Ul I come of age, and then I 


last d the 
> x caper pipe | 


a3 8 
git 
gbi3 
gas dy 


: 


air, the young moon - down at 
her, and worsen: Gog Pre Ah! should 
she ever know a summer night as that again? 
“Sit down in this low chair by me and have a 
cup of tea, dear,” said Mrs. Carmichael, growing 
more affectionate as the hour of drew | 
nearer. Sang papaya og for 
the last time, till come to us. 
cer. the lent-tme, oan echoed Violet, 
sadly. 


She could not imagine any possible phase of cir- 
cumstances that would favor her return. Could 
she come back to see Roderick Vawdrey happy 


; ome in a distant land, but it 
-when she lay asleep in a distant was 
© desath that naver cold be realined. She must 


|. her mother talked cheerfully of the future, and 
even pretended to agree, but her heart was heavy 


lead. 
‘An hour was dawdled away thus, and then, 
re Sea ker peat 
dinner, Vixen went off to finish - 
ing . down to 
on the plea of having so much to do. 





‘ members of the German scientific expedition in 


‘lapse of the commission, for want of further ap- 


ing, in charge of Mr. J. M. ILDEBRANDT, under 


. has been excited at the fact that this commemo- 





I shall see you for a minute in the hall before I 
start.” 
“You must do as you please, dear,” replied her 


poms va pan gin np Fae 
second 
two 


; 


solitude, especially 
or three days, 








News has been received vid Zanzibar that the 


‘Central Africa had been odliged to return in 
consequence of ill health. 


Some years seo the appointment of a board 
of experts, for most part officers of the army 
tho parpoos of taking Inte conalderasion quer 
© purpose nto cons! 1D ques- 
tions connected with the s of prot ca- 
bles, and the subject of reheating and reformin 
iron, etc. Appropriations were made for severa’ 
years for the purpose. Many points of this in- 
quiry depended upon the construction of a ma- 
chine for testing the strength of iron and steel 
of superior ency to any heretofore employ: 
by the government. Many sessions of this board 
were held from time to and a great deal 
of valuablé information obtained, although the 





ee oad about the time when the test- 
g machine was completed, interrupted the fur- 
ther prosecution of the work. A report of the 
work actually accomplished has just been pub- 
lished by Congress, and will doubtless be sought 
after by engineers and others occupied in the 
omen and employment of iron for indus- 
purposes. 





A valuable contribution to the marine zool 

of the coast of the United States is furnished by 
a paper by Professor ‘H. E. Wesstzr upon the 
chetopod annalids of the Virginia coast. This 
contains the result of several years’ observation 
on the coast of Virginia by Professor W 

adding many new species to our hitherto pub- 
lished lists. 


An loration of Ma ris about start- 
mage of the Berlin Academy of 8 

The botany, zoology, and topography of the jsl- 

and will be specially attended to. @ report 

that Dr. Rorznpere, a young Bremen traveller 

in r, had been murdered there, is found 

to be incorrect. 








A meeting was held by the Paris Geographical 
Society on the 14th of Fe in commemora- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Captain Coox. On this occasion biographical 
notices were given of Captain Cook, and a gen- 
eral statement of the ethnographical results of 
his voyages and of the present condition of the 
countries discovered by him. Some comment 


ration of an English voy: has been lef}to a 
foreign society. _— 


t many important mem- 
oirs eg a el ARNELL, yo had just 
completed another at the time of his death. 


It is stated that the inhabitants on the Amazon 





the year 1878. This document, as Being simply 
hereto- 





Mr. F. V. Russor, curator of the Zoological 
Museum of the Imperial Academy of Scienees 
of Russia, died on the 18th of January. Mr. 
Russor has been especial nets Soe. 
ological investigations in estan, and had 
obtained a very large amount of material and 
much valuable information. 


The third biennial report of the Commission- 
og of pe arte of Michigan, for ag and 1878, 
interesting rmation in regard to a 

effort Commissi 








‘ana 






erations. is not exceeded by. that.of any other 
State in the Union, and the results are making a 
very satisfactory showing. _ As in previous years, 
the white-fish has been subject of special at- 
tention as a species most closely connected with 
the fishery interest of Michigan. Over 12,000,000 
aes were ny easerrey in the inland and great 

es and in the Detroit River. The other spe- 
cies receiving the attention of the Commission- 
ers were the landlocked salmon and the Califor- 
nia salmon and salmon-trout. 





Winruers, an eminent Danish 
died on the 1ith of January in the 
to which place he had gone for 

lef, from the zoological station at ~ oe Mr. 

is best se aga —_— — by his 

‘many works on zoology, especially those upon 
‘the statistics and history of the species of Scan- 

@imavia. At the time of his death he had nearly 

an elaborate work on this subject. 

He was in attendance ragtaen the past winter at 
‘Dr. Doukn’s station at Naples, but succumbed 


the: ‘to an attack of consumption in the thirty-fourth 
| year of his age. ; 





The island of New Guinea, for a long time the 
least. known portion of the globe, is rapidly be- 
coming. better understood, much of the recent 
information being due to the labors of mission- 
aries. Rev. James CHALMERS has recently com- 

leted a tour of over one hundred villages on 

e@ southeast coast of the main-land, most of 
them visited for the first time by a white man. 
According to Mr. Coatwers, thronghout this 
region the natives boil the heads of their slain 
enemies so as to obtain clean skulls to adorn 
the places where they worship their deceased 
ancestors. 





Among recent deaths noted in London Nature 

are those of Dr. Hznry Griss_er, the celebrated 
inventor of the Geissler tubes, mercury pump, 
.ete., who died on the 25th of January; Dr. Ep- 
WARD HE, Professor of Physics, in Dres- 
den, who died January 25; and Dr. Benepixt 
STILLING, an eminent anatomist, on the 28th of 
January, at the age of sixty-nine. Dr. Stsrn- 
HEIL, the eminent optician, of Munich, is also 
deceased. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ur in the loft the old man kept a keg of the very 
best. The carpenter, who was working on the first 
floor, was found in the loft, and tried to fool the old 
gent by ying that he had just come up to measure a 
rafter. un simply winked as he said, ‘I think 
you're after my measure. 


Philadelphia Chronicle: An impossible feat for a f. 
male is to walk a thousand miles in a thon. 
sand hours a thousand millinery stores displaying 
the latest styles of epring bonnets. 


Dumas, Dickens, and Thackeray had a special talent 
oe Se metas of aatete, They were, of course, men 
ace, 














It is a great shock to a man's nervous system to 
scaieertaee button fly off just when he is making 
a bow to a lady on the street. 


“ What constitutes the chief happiness of-your life ?” 
asked a serious Sunday-school teacher. She blushed, 
the day.” replied: “‘It is that John has at last fixed 


Copper money is coined for exclusively reli 
Cie tieetnetihon menees a 
‘° a 
eoteee - 


A Susvtz Bravrr.—A lovely young , at the time 
when belles in wore scarcer they are 











the attendance at them, when 


the a asked the question: “Have - 
you many beauties in Cfateon, Miss a On which 
lady naively rep “Oh yes, Sir; there are 


five of us!” 





An old bachelor says he’s been so often deceived by 
the chicken of these restaurants.and boarding-houses 
that he calls it “ the mocking bird.” 





“Have _ the song, ‘Saccharine Futurity ?’” asked 
a girl of music clerk, “We have,” be answered, 
as with a pleasant smile he rolled up a copy of “‘ The 
Sweet By-and-By.” 





Tongue can not rees the astonish- 


tell nor words exp: 
soldier in Connecticut who awoke 





AN OLD RHYME REWRITTEN. 
The king came up from Wali Street— 
He'd teen making 3 
The queen was down at Stewart's, 
ng time and money. 





?” said a gentleman to a young 

Ne et the ball the other evening. 

if Pete Jobnson thinks I’m going to 

see him equeeze that freckle-faced Wil- 

hand all the evening, he'll be mistaken, sol- 
yr BO solitaire.” 


The hair of a mammy examined by Mr. Frank Buck- 

naturalist, was found to be “ banged” 

the way common to modern young ladies. ren 

they want to tell us the girls .of the present day are 
more frivolous than their ancestors! 








himeelf?” asks an ex- 


Can a clergyman marry 
oa We suppose he can, but we are afraid he 
not be a happy couple. 





A try was a good dea! astonished 
one by the jollity of the mourners at the “ break- 
fast” of a and was gtavely told, in explana- 


‘eomition a a, ir, they’re not laughing—only dis- 





Coming back from a little trip to Havre, a Parisian 
thus bewailed his misfortune toa rail companion : 
“One thing is certain, you won’t catch me on any 
more of these excursions. I have lost ny wife and 
my cane.” And then be added, with tears in his eyes, 
“ And it was a new cane, too!” 





The women of Massachusetts are competent to take 
a pesecoghte view of the most iexing probleme. 
one of them was informed that there were more 
women than men in the she at once replied that 
fact was in accordance with the scientific doctrine 
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“THE VOW OF POVERTY.” 


Tueory and practice have rarely been present- 
ed in sharper contrast than in this picture. The 
luxurious apartment, the well-spread table, the 
comfortable ecclesiastic in his easy-chair, all tell 
of a very worldly enjoyment of what are called 
the “ good things of this life.” Taste and refine- 
ment are evident in all the surroundings. The 
young brother who has entered with a message 
for his ecclesiastical superior has, perhaps, recent- 
ly taken the vow of poverty, and as he looks around 
the elegant room, with a sly glance at, the neat 
service-maid, he doubtless thinks it would not be 
oppressive if kept in this way. Very different 
from the ideal regimen of the cloister, 


“A ornse of water and an ear of corn,” 


is the spread Out before the eyes of the 
seantily fed brother, who would not be displeased 


to receive &n invitation to sit down to the table, 
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VULTURES. 


A x11 is often known by the numbers of vul- 
tures that hover about in long, sailing, steady 
circles. What multitudes of vultures there are! 
Overhead, far up in the liquid ether, you see them 
circling round and round like dim specks in the 
distanee, farther and farther away, till they seem 
like bees, then lessen and fade into the infinitude 
of space. No part of the sky is ever free from 
their presence. When a kill has been perceived, 
you see one come flying along strong and swift in 
headlong flight. With the directness of a thun- 
der-bolt, he speeds to where his loathsome meal 
lies sweltering in the noonday sun. As he comes 
nearer and nearer, his repulsive-looking body as- 
sumes form and substance, The cruel, ugly, bald 
head drawn close in between the strong pointed 
shoulders, the broad powerful wings, with their 


wide sweep, measured and slow, bear him swiftly 


past, With a curve and a sweep he circles round, 





down come the long bony legs, the bald and hid- 
eous neck is extended, and with talons quivering 
for the rotting flesh, and cruel beak agape, he hur- 
ries on to his repast, the embodiment of every 
thing ghoul-like and ghastly. In his wake comes 
another, then twos and threes, anon tens and twen- 
ties, till hundreds have collected, and the ground 
is covered with the hissing, tearing, fiercely claw- 
ing crowd. It is a horrible sight to see a heap 
of vultures battling over a dead bullock. I have 
seen them so.piled up that the under ones were 
nearly smothered to death ; and the writhing con- 
tortions of the long bare necks, as the fierce brutes 
battled with talons and claws, were like the twist- 
ing of monster snakes, or the furious writhing of 
Gorgons and Furies over some fated victim. 

It has been a much debated point with sports- 
men and naturalists whether the eye or the sense 
of smell guides the vulture tq his feast of car- 
rion, I have often watched them, They scan the 
vast surface spread below them with a piercing 
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and never-tiring gaze. They observe each other. 
When one is seen to eease his steady circling 
flight, far up in mid-air, and to stretch his broad 
wings earthward, the others know. that he has 
espied a meal, and follow his lead; and these in 
turn are followed by others, till from all quarters 
flock crowds of these scavengers of the sky. 

can detect a dog or jackal from a vast t, and 
they know by intuition that, where the carcass is, 
there will the dogs and, jackals be gathered. 
think there can be no doubt that the vision is the 
sense they are most indebted to for directing them 
to their food. 

On one occasion I remember seeing # tumultu- 
ous heap of them batiling fiercely, as I have just 
tried to describe, over the carcasses of two tigers 
we had killed neat Damdaha. The dead bodies 
were hidden partially in a grove of trees, and: for 
a long time were only-some ten or a dozen 
vultures near, These gorged themselves so fear- 
fully that they could not rise from the ground, 
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in a surprisingly short of time. is fa- 
cility was, however; & “git o memory only, for 
uired a 


Mr. Burrirr never. acq philosophic “1m 
into the structure or genius of any language. He 
was noted for his antislavery record, for his strong 
advocacy of the temperance cause, and his exer- 
tions in favor of free postage. His life was pass- 
ed in lecturing and im writing for the press. For 
some time he was United States consul at Bir- 
mingham, England, ‘in which country he spent 
many years. Mr. Burairr was not a man of 
original thought or great mental powers, and 
with all his facility in the acquisition of lan- 
guages, he has left no mark on the literature of 
the day. He died on the 6th of March, at-New 
Britain, Connecticut, at the age of sixty-eight. 





DISCOVERIES AT TROY. 


In the autumn of 1878, after.an interval of five 
and a half years, Dr. ScHLIEMANN resumed his 
search for buried . Having, through the 
friendly interposition of the English ambassador, 
Sir A. Layarp, obtained a firman from the Turk- 
ish government pernege apes to proceed in his 
explorations, he opened trenches on Mount 
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THE LATE ELIHU BURRITT.—Puorocrarnen sy N. R. Worpen. 


Hissarlik on the last day-of September. Kapri 
ArNaAvToGLo Bey, a delegate of the Porte, was on 
the spot, and Dr. Scutremann was furnished with 
a guard of ten gens-d’armes, whom he describes 
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as of great service to him, both in the way of 
protection, and in keeping watch of his servants, 
who were thus constrained to be honest. The 
number of workmen employed by the explorer was 


125. The commor laborers cost him fourteen pias- 
ters a day, the wages paid to the overseers hav- 


. ing been somewhat hizher.-To Kapar Bry he 


paid $75, and to the gens-d’armes about $112 per 
month. During the investigations, Dr. Scmii- 
MANN and his party suffered much frora malaria 
and the inclemency of the weather.. At one time 
he writes: “‘We have to suffer cruelly from the 
continual northern storm, which blows the dust 
into our eyes and inflames them. There is a 
great deal of fever, and in the village of Neo 
Cheri, four miles from here, every body is fever- 
stricken,” 

It will be remembered by those who have fol- 
lowed Dr. ScutreMann in his accounts of former 
explorations carried on by him at Hissarlik, that 
he traces the remains of no less than four pre- 
historic. cities, which had been built on the same 
site, and that the second of these in point of an. 
tiquity is, he maintains, the Homeric Troy. On 
this occasion the explorer’s endeavors were prin- 
cipally. directed to the excavation of the large 
mansion previously discovered to the west and 
northwest of the gate, and to the gate itself, 
which, contrary to the reiterated assertions of Dr. 
ScHLIEMANN’s more severe critics, was not barred 
by a solid wall of masonry, but merely by a huge 
mass of wood ashes. The latter was carefully 
examined by Captain H. H. Beamisn, Lieutenant 
H. C. Sayce, and other members of the English 
vessel Pallas, who were interested in watching the 
labors of the explorer. The large mansion Dr. 
ScHiieMann identifies with that of Troy’s last 
chief or king; because, as he says, “I found in 
my former excavations in it or close to it a large 
treasure and a great deal of beautiful pottery ; 
but now I maintain that identity with still more 
powerful reasons than before, having again dis- 
covered in it or close to it three small and one 
large treasures of gold ornaments.” 

What Dr. Scutiemann has brought-to light of 
the Trojan houses in general, and of this mansion 
in particular, are merely the substructions, on an 
average five feet-high, which in the absence of 
cellars were used as store-rooms. A habit of us- 
ing the ground-floor as store-rooms seems to have 
existed in the time of Homer, for the poet tells 
us that Hecupa descended to the. store-rooms 
where the: embroidered garments were stored. 
Had the store-rooms ,been on the floor inhabited 
by the royal family, he would not have said that 
the queen descended. Dr. Scutiemann says: “If 
asked, ‘Is this Priam’s palace, as described by 
Homer?’ I would answer by the verse of Vir- 
GiL, ‘Si parva licet componere magnis.’ In fact, 
according to the poet, the palace contained fifty 
chambers for the king’s sons and twelve for his 
daughters, and all were of polished stone. Homer 
can never have seen the Troy whose tragic fate 
he describes, because at his time, and probably 
ages, before his time, the city he glorifies was 
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buried beneath mountains of débris ;‘ but-at his 
time public edifices, and” probably alse. royal 
mansions, were built of polished stones, and he 
therefore attributes the same yee sche te Pri- 
aw’s mansion, magnifying it -wi ieense. 
This building has toward the’ gate a corridor 40 
feet 8 inches long by 6 feet broad, leading to a 
chamber only 7 feet 6 inches ‘long by 4 feet 6 
ious Dr. Moss 
. discovered a gutte of hemispherical form; this 

arly Wed up by & huge jar 5 feet 6 
and 4 feet 7 inches broad. By a 
door only 1 foot 10 inches broad this chamber 
communicates with another larger one, which is 


inches broad, in which the ingen 


room is n 
inches high 


12 feet 3} inches long and 7 feet 4 inches broad, 


and contains three immense jars, of precisely the 
same size as that just referred to, and a some- | 


what smaller one; the pottery of the jars is up- 
wards of 2 inches thick. -From this room-we en- 


ter, by a door 8 feet 2 inches broad; into a larger 


one, which runs parallel with the corridor, and is 
24 feet 4 inches long and 12 feet ‘broad, and leads 
te a chamber 10 feet long and 8 feet broad.” 
This is the best preserved part of the mansion, 
to which belong the’ buildings which separate it 
from the northern part of the great wall. 

In several directions beneath the royal mansion 
there are walls of a still more ancient building, 
which the explorer ascribes to the first city erect- 
ed on this site, because all the fragments of pot- 
tery which are found in the chambers of the 
ancient mansion immediately below the Trojan 
stratum have on both sides that beautiful lus- 
trous red-black or brown color which has never 
yet been found but in the strata of the first city. 
Dr. Scuitemaxn says: “I now feel even bold 
enough to say that the great circuit wall was not 
built by the Trojans, but by their predecessors, 
because in carefully digging off the débris from 
that wall I find it covered by a layer of rubbish 
about one foot thick, which is not Trojan, be- 
cause it does not contain any burned matter, and 
Gecause it is full of pottery peculiar to the first 
city, which can not possibly be there by mere ac- 
cident. Above this layer the great wall is covered 
six and seven feet deep with brick-colored ashes 
of the tower-like buildings of sun-dried bricks and 
wood, which once served both as its ornament 
and as its works of defense, and Dr. Moss calls to 
my remembrance that in this respect Troy resem- 
bles several cities in Scripture; so, ¢.g., JosHvUa 
(ii, 15) describes the house of Raxas, situated on 
the circuit wali of Jericho. 

A bare enumeration of the articles gathered 


- by Dr. Scutiugmanw in the course of his excava- 


tions would take up considerable space, and we 
can only bring a few of the more remarkable to 
the notice of our readers. By far the most in- 
teresting object he ever-found at Troy is, in his 
opinion, a dagger of steel, four inches long. The 
blade, which is double-edged and in the form of 
an arrow, is in a perfect state of preservation, 
which the explorer attributes to the antiseptic 
power of the red wood ashes mixed with char- 
coal in which he found it imbedded, twenty-eight 
feet below the surface. In deepening the trench 
on the northwest side in order to facilitate the 


excavation of the king’s mansion; he discovered 
at a depth of about forty-six feet below the.sur- 
face of the hill two splendid hair-pins, one of 
which is three inches long and very massive and 
heavy. It is ornamented with a piece of gold 
one and a half inches long, seven-tenths of an 
inch broad, with a quadrangular plate running 
out at the base into spirals, and divided into six 
large and four small vertical columns. The top 
of the quadrangle is ornamented with six beau- 


tiful little golden vases, all standing separately, 


and with handles protruding one on the front 
and the other on the reverse, and with flat round 


covers, which add to the beauty of the design. 


Dr. Scuitemann is of the opinion that these 
ornaments must have belonged to the successors 
of the Trojans, as they are unlike any thing found 

"Besides, 


in the calcined strata of the old city, 


the potsherds among which they were discovered 
belong, he thinks, to the later period. In the 
course of a visit from some officers of the Eng- 
lish ship Monarch, and under their eyes, he brought 

little treasure” of 
gold and silver ornaments, contained ina red hand- 
among the wood 
ashes twenty-six feet five inches below the sur- 
face, and about three feet above the ground-floor 
of the king’s mansion. ‘This treasure contained, 
among other things, twenty gold ear-rings, four 
golden ornaments perfectly similar to those found 
in the third tomb at Mycenz, some gold hair-pins, 
a very large number of small gold beads, a brace- 


to light what he calls “ quite-a 


made vase, which lay broken 


TO WORKING MEN. 

Worxiemen will economize by ongoing 
Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines. His nt 
Purgative Pellets and Golden Medical Discovery 
cleanse the blood and system, thus preventin; 
fevers and other serious diseases, and curi 
scrofulous and other humors. Sold by drageiata: 
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Buarm’s Piris.—Great English Remedy for Gout and 
Rheumatism. All Droggists have them.—{Com.] 
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P 
necklaces, consisting of innumerable silver rings Debi 


strung on pieces of ivory forming a curve. 


an urn containing bones and ashes was also found, 
among other objects, a piece of lustrous: green 
Egyptian porcelain 2.2 inches long, 1.9 inches 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN 
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85. Sport and Work on the Nepanul Frontier....... 10 
36. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............: 15 
87. An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trollope.... 10 
88. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ 15 
89. A True Marriage. By Emily Spender......... 15 
40. Kelverdale. By the Earl of Desart............ 15 
41. Within Sound of the Sea...............sseseces 10 
42. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
48. Vixen. By M. E. Braddon................e00s 15 
44. Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant...... 15 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 


46. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 


48. Coward Conscience. By F. W.. Robinson. 
Clear iy Renbyy..cccsindsds ssendesccececess - 15 
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explains that this is the first time that he has epee 


found Egyptian porcelain at Troy. But of all 
the discoveries made by the explorer beneath the 
mount of Hissarlik the most astonishing, perhaps, 
was the immense number of cockle and mussel 
shells “‘ found in all the strata of the prehistoric 
débris,” which have disappeared from the shores 
of the Hellespont or Hgean Sea. The discovery 
of the cockle-shells is one that will appeal for a 


solution to the theories of-scientists, 


The-terms upon which Dr. Scuiremann con- 
ducted his explorations were exceedingly oner- 
ous. The Museum at Constantinople received 
two-thirds of the objects discovered, while the 
explorer was obliged to content himself with one- 
third, and at the same time bear all the expenses, 


fit 
ag 
| 


Fe 





which amounted to $25,000 per month. To show fo noe ent 
his graded Jo de Eaglnhpople or be sane ay 
ance rendered him by ambassador, to whom matter bs? 9. 
allusion has already been made, Dr. ScHLIEMann ard 


bas forwarded that portion of the treasures fall- 
ing to his share to the South Kensington Museum. 
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THE PHONOGRAPH SET TO MUSIC. 4 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC PIANO THE LATEST WONDER. 
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HARPER'S - 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
~ FOR APRIL 


Contains : 


BERG UND THAL: SKETCHES IN TYROL.—1I. 
By Groner E. Wantne, Jr. 


With Fifteen Illustrations. 
THE TRUE HEAVEN, A Porm. By Pavt H. Harner. 


TO A BED OF TULIPS, A Porm. 
With full-page IUustration by Abbey. 
SCULPTURE IN AMERICA. By 8. G. W. Bensauix. 
With Siateen IUustrations, 
PICTURESQUE EDINBURGH. 
With Twelve Illustrations, 
STREET SCENES IN HAVANA. 
With Five Iustrations. - 
THE ANCESTRY OF BRUDDER BONES. By 
Oxtve Logan. 
With Seventeen Illustrations. 


THE PHILADELPHIA Z00, 
With Stzteen Illustrations, 


COR CORDIUM. A STORY OF NO MAN'S LAND. 
With One Illustration. 
THE PRACTICAL INTERROGATION OF NAT- 
URE. By Dr. Joux W. Duarzs. 


HOW ABEL M‘APRIL PREACHED FOR MR. 
SMITH. A Srory. ‘ 


CHURCH MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


DR. MITCHILL’S LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON, 
1801-1818, 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. A Nova. By Deus 
Mouoox Crarx. i : 

With Three Ilustrations. 

A KITCHEN GARDEN. By EP. Rox 

THE VOYAGE OF ST. BRANDAN. A Porw. 

RICHARD HENRY DANA. By R. H. Sroppazo. 

CHELIDONISMA. A Poxw. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year:.......%4 00 
‘HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ,,...... 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, i Be. ae . 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, ome year......cscccecsceeceeeeee 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year..............+- 20 00 


Terms for large clubs farnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for Jannary, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. r ‘ 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical cyrrent at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Pranximm Squazn, New Your. 
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HARPER'S NEW LANGUAGE SERIES. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Mailing Price. Introduction, Exchange. 

LANGUAGE PRIMER, - - - - - 35 cents. 22 cents. 18 cents. 

NEW LANGUAGE LUSSONS,- - - so “ es “ 22 (« 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR, - - - 70 “ a5 « 35 
_ NEW SCHOOL COMPOSITION, - - 44 “ a8“ 22 

Sener & os dene {$100 « so“ 45“ 


Harper's.“ New Language Series” by Professor William Swinton has been approved by the most eminent 


educators as the standard system of language-training, and has received the recognition of publication and 
wide adoption in Great Britain and Canada. 

It is conceded that to Professor Swinton belongs the credit of having embodied in his books a new 
science and art of language-training. The welcome which greeted them on their publication less than five 
years ago indicated how deeply felt was the need of something better than the “old grammatical formal- 
ism ;" and the fact that since their publication nearly a won corizs have gone into the schools of the 
United States is the best evidence of their success in supplying this want. 

"It is the general verdict that the ‘“ New Language Series” presents an improvement on the original books 
not less striking than was the superiority of those books over the old technical grammar. These text-books 
now form a closely connected series, embodying a progressive course of development, the outline of which 
may be thus set forth : 

1, LANGUAGE PRIMER —mainly practice. 


2 NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS—theory and practice in about equal proportion. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, | the two studies differentiated, but siinultaneously pursued. 
* | ENGLISH COMPOSITION— | 


For Grapep Sonoots the series in three books will commenrid itself by its completeness and economy. 
Those teachers who desire a two-book course will find their wish fully met in the “‘ New Language Lessons,” 
and ‘New Grammar and Composition.” 

For. District Sonoors thé “ New Language Lessons” will, in the majority of cases, farnish-ali that is 
required for training in grammar and composition. &” We invite special attention to the remarkable merits 
of this intermediate book of the Language Series. 


Sulates’s Wow Lauaiage Series inthe, Denizion ne 


Swinton’s New Language Lessons pronounced to be the best, rudimentary 


" treatise on the English Language yet publishéd, The highest recomspadndater7 


notices of its value to the public schools of Ontario reostyed! from ay following 
Public School Inspectors: 


JOHN AGNEW, Frontenac, 
D. FOTHERINGHAM, York, 
REV. A. MoCOLL, Chatham, 
REV. GEORGE BELL, Walkerton, 
A. D. FORDYCE, Wellington, 
_ JAMES McBRIEN, Ontario, 
W. R. BIGG, Brockville, 
- THEODULE GIRARDOT, Eseex, 
*3. R, MILLER, Goderich, 
A; ¥. BUTLER, Elgin, 
THOMAS GORDON, West Grey, 
J. M. PLATT, M.D., Prince Edward, 
A. CAMPBELL, West Bruce, 
THOMAS HENDERSON, Paris, 
G. D. PLATT, Kingston. 
W. CARLYLE, Woodstock, 
R. KINNEY, Leeds, 
REV. R. RODGERS, Collingwood, 
F. BURROWS, Lennox and Addington, 


M. J. KELLY, M.D., Brantford, 

C. YOUNG SMITH, Whitby, 

J. B. BOYLE, London, 

REV. JAMES KILGOUR, Wellington, 

J. H. SMITH, Wentworth, ‘ 

N. F. DUPINS, Kingston, 

J. H. KNIGHT, East Victoria, 

H. L. SLACK, Lanark, - 

JOHN DEARNESS, South Middlesex, 
WILLIAM MACKINTOSH, North Hastings, 

T. O. STEEL, Prescott, 
. W. FERGUSON, South Grey, 

J. C. MORGAN, Barrie, 

REV. ROBERT TORRANCE, Guelph, 

W. FERGUSON, Dundas, 

D. McoDARMID, M.D.,.Glengarry, 

J. J. WADSWORTH, Norfolk, ' 

A. MoNAUGHTON, Stormont. 





Swinton’s Language Lessons is used exclusively in nearly all the loca edi 


‘Public and Model Schools of Ontario, Among them are: 


OTTAWA, PORT HOPE, COBURG, MITCHELL, 
NAPANEE, BROCKVILLE, LINDSAY, ST. CATHARINES, 
STRATHROY, MEAFORD, UXBRIDGE, BRANTFORD, 
WINDSOR, CLINTON, ST. THOMAS, PERTH, 
SEAFORTH, LISTOWEL, BRACEBRIDGE. BELLEVILLE 


From J. Houston, M.A., Modern Language Master, London High School. 
Composition, including Punctuation and Correction of Errors, is introduced at the beginning, and taught 


simultaneously with the grammar. The exercises are numerons, very practical, and suggestive. I have no 


doubt that the introduction of the work will be highly beneficial. 


From W. J. Carson, H. M., Model School, London, 
All pupils who intend to enter a High School, or to become students for Teacher's Certificates, would 
saye time by using it. 
From B. W. Woon, 1st A Provincial H., P.S., Trenton Falls. 


The definitions are brief, clear, and exact, and leave little to be unlearned in after years. The arrangé- 
ment of the subjects is logical and progressive, and the book admirably helps the judicious teacher in making 
correct thinkers and ready readers and writers. 


Resolution passed unanimously by the Teacher's Association (North Huron), held at Brussels, May 17, 1878. 
‘ Swinton'’s Language Lessons is the best introductory work on grammar for Public School use, since the 
definitions, classification, and general treatment are extremely simple and satisfactory. 





A cabin and descriptive circulars of Harper & Brormers’ school and college text-books 
will be mailed’ free to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regardiag 
books for examination, terms of introduction, &c., is solicited. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin pir rawndey New York. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH MEN OF carrene. Edited by Joxn 
Mortey. 12mo, Cloth, 75.cents per volume. 

The following volumes are now ready: Daniel 
Defoe, Wittiam Minto, — Goldsmith. By 
WitttaM Biacx.—Hume. By ee me Hoxtry. 

—Shelley. By J. A. Symonvs.—Sir W Scott. 

By R. H. Hvrron.—Xdward Gibbon. By ic C. Mon- 
180N.—Saemuel eae By Lesiir Steruxn. 

STories FROM HERODOTUS AND THE SEV- 

ENTH BOOK OF THE HISTORY. With English 

Notes by Roszar P. Krzr, Ph.D, 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

ML 
bi mB PURITAN. New England Two Hun- 


Years A Some Account of the Life of Rob- ~ 
tan who Defend 


ert Pike, the ed. the Quakers, 
Rexisted’ Clerical "ladeation, and Opposed the 
hema ty Prosecution. By James 8. Pixe. 12mo, 


IV. 
GOLDSMITH'S PLAYS: She — to Conquer and 
The a Man. jes. By Oviver 
, Paper, 25 paar Cloth, 40 centa. 


JOHN; <, Cue Chinese Relations. . A Stady of our 
Emi igrati ion and Commercial Intercourse with the 
Celestial Empire, By. Taomas W. Kyox. $82mo, 
Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 8 cents. 

Vi. 
MODERN FRANCE, Witha brief History of Events 
fom the Coup d’Etat of 1851 to the Present Time: 
an Account. of the Present Sucial, Military, 
Financial, Industrial, Religious, and Educational 
Condition of the French ple. By Grores M. 
Tow.s. 38%mo, Paper, 2% cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Vil. 

ENGLISH ve yl, eae Romance Period.—Cias- 

sical Period. — Modern Period. By Evexne Law- 


RENOES 8 vols:, wowed Paper, 25-cents eacii; Cloth, 
AO. certs each. Vit 


BEDOUIN TRIBES OF THE EUPHRATES. By 
‘Lady Anne Butyr. Edited, with a Preface and 
some Account of the Arabs and their Horses, by 

Map and Sketches by the Author. 8yo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 


Ix. 

JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. By 

Danizt Darox. 10 cents. 
x: 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, A Hie- 
tory of the English Charch; from the Accession of 
Heury VIII. ta the Silencing of Convocation in the 
Eighteenth Century. By G.G. Perry, M.A. With an 
Appendix, contain ng a Sketch ‘of the History of the 
Protestant Episcopal .Church in the United States 
of America, By bar A. Spencgz, 8.T.D. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50, x, 


APERAESAN. Major A. G. Constasie. 32mo, 
Paper, 15 cents; Cloth, 30 cents. 
XIL 
THE POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 22mo, 
Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 85 cents. 
XI. 


CRABB'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. English Syn- 


onymes Explained in Aigpabetent Order. With 

Copious Illustrations and Examples drawn from the 

Best Writers. To which ie now added an Index to 

the Words. By Gronex Crane, A.M. New Edition, 

ne ‘Additions and Corrections, 12mo, 856 pp., 
XIV. 


ge « aesree GEOLOGIST. Robert Dick (Baker, 
ae an and Botanist, By Samvet 
Siuuss D. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 


xv. 

THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. By Cuanizs 

Lams. 82mo, Paper, 26 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 
xXViL. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways: 
What he Said, What he Did, an¢ What Men Thonght 
and Spoke Concerning Him. Edited by E. T. Mason. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 59. XVII. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND; New 

be my - of Lord Macaniay’s History of England, from 

electrotype Plates, printed from the Last Eng- 

lish Edition, 8vo, Gilt. Tops, Superfine Paper, and 

Cloth Binding. Five Volumes, $10 00 per set. 
Sold only in seta. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These — are'in Paper, except where otherwise 





” — 


The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Srmuine. 15 cts. 
All or Nothing. By Mrs. Casugn Horry. 15 cents. 
Within the Precincts, By] Mrs, Ourpnant. 15 cents. 
Vixen, By Miss M.E.Bravvow. 15 cents. 

The Last of Her Line, 15 cents, 

The Awakening. By Karwanwe. Maogvorp. 15 cts. 
Captain Nelson. By Sauvzn Avama Daaxz. 75 cents. 
Within Sound of the Sea. “0 cents. 

Kelverdale. By the Eaat oF Drsazr, 15 cents. 

A True Marriage. By Batty Srexpes. 15 cents. 


An International Episode. By Haney James, Jr. 20 
cents, 


Man and Wife. By Wixte Cotims, 15 cents. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Outver Gopemrrn. 2% 
cents, 

Macleod of Dare. he | Wair1aM Biackx. 12mo, Cloth, 
Illustrated, pew, vO, Paper, Illustrated, 60 cents ; 
4to, Paper, 10 

Jane Eyre. . By Cncainten Bronri, 15 cents. 

t@” Hanere & Brorurus will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


we Harrrn's Cuviasein peum wailed fre: on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stampa, » 3 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Frankiin Square, N. Y. 
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Silversmiths, 
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Makers of the “Centennial Safe,” to last 100 Years. 
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THE AFGHAN WAR—THE EIGHTH KING'S REGIMENT SKIRMIS 


ENGLAND'S TWO WARS. 


_ Tue above engraving has reference to the mag- 
nificent military feat of General Roperts in for- 
cing the Peiwar Kotal, of which a partial de- 
scription has already been given in the Weekly of 
March 8. On this occasion the forces under the 
English commander were divided into two bodies. 
The first, whose fortunes were followed in the ar- 
ticle just alluded to, were under the immediate 
command of General Roserrs, and exécuted the 
famous night attack which resulted in such a 
splendid ctory over the Afghans at Spin-gawi 
Pass. The second body, whose advance is illus- 
trated in our present sketch, remained in camp, 
With orders to advance on the east side of the 
Kotal at daybreak. This force consisted of two 
guns F. A., three guns G. 3, Twelfth Bengal Cav- 
alry, Second Battalion Eighth Foot, and Fifth Pun- 
Jab Infantry, the whole under the command of 
Brigadier-General Conse. 

At daylight General Coppe’s brigade advanced 
slowly toward the Kotal, When within 2000 
yards the guns came into action, the range hav- 
"8 been accurately ascertained overnight. The 

ring was excellent, and soon put the enemy’s 
guns out of action. They, however, manned them 


to the last, and fought; most gallantly, the gun- 
ners being found dead around the guns. At about 
noon the Fifth Punjab Infantry felt their way to- 
ward the right, and joined the other force. The 
second battalion of the Eighth lined a ridge facing 
the Kotal, and at about 800 yards from it did good 
execution with their Martini-Henrys, but could ad- 
vance no farther, At this point General CopBe 
was wounded by a shot in the arm while standing 
on the steep wooded ridge shown to the right of 
the sketch. He was then succeeded by Colonel 
Drew, who led his men skirmishing up the pass 
with remarkable gallantry, and-bivouacked there 
at night among the enemy’s captured guns. This 
victory, supplementing that of General Rosesrs, 
caused the Peiwar Kotal, the entrance to the Ku- 
rum Valley, to pass into the possession of the 
English. : 

To fully appreciate the success of this remark- 
able manceuvre, which places General Roserrs in 
the first rank of military strategists, it is necessary 
to understand something of the distribution of 
the great mountain ranges of Afghanistan. The 
main features of this rock-bound empire, which 
measures only about 430 miles from east to west 


and 460 miles from south to north, are the mount- | 


ain chains, the general direction of which is east 


| 
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and west, but which throw out buttresses to the 
north and south. Afghanistan is traversed across 
the centre from east to west by the Hindoo Coosh, 
or, more properly, the Hinda Koh, ending in the 
Koh-i-Baba—a huge mass northwest of and at no 
great distance from the city of Cabool. It is cov- 
ered with perpetual snow, and its loftiest peak is 
nearly 18,000 feet high. Thence run two par- 
allel chains, one called the Safed Koh, or “ white 
mountain,” the other, the southernmost one, the 
Siah Koh, or “ black mountain.” _ The Safed Koh 
is the chain that we are at present considering. 
One writer, in speaking of it in connection with 
the present war, says: “Should the project of in- 
vasion as announced be executed, -and a force 
enter Afghanistan by way of Thal and the Ku- 
rum River, the Safed Koh will do duty as an 
effectual barrier against any attempt from the 
north to disturb the advancing column, for it 
covers the line of advance up to the turning-point 
of the Kurum River, whence, by the regular road, 
both Ghuznee and the town of Cabool may be com- 
manded,.” Thig was the advantage that Gener- 
al Roperts .was endeavoring to gain, and which 
made his passage of the Peiwar Kotal into the 
Kurum Valley one of the brilliant successes of 
the war. That subsequent difficulties divested 
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HING UP THE PEIWAR KOTAL.—Fromw a Sxercu sy Coronzt Gorpow, Twenty-ninta Ponjap Native Inranray. 


the occupation of the Kurum Valley of half its 
anticipated value does not detract from the splen- 
dor of his achievement. 


In their contest with the Zulus, the English 
have not to contend with such tremendous diffi- 
culties in the way of territory. . Zaluland may be 
said to be a rectangular tract of country on the 
east coast of South Africa, In regard to its to- 
pography it may be divided into three separate 
districts, which run north and south. The coast 
district is low, hot, and unhealthy. It is inter- 
sected with swamps and lagoons covered with 
dense thickets, and is well-nigh uninhabitable. 
About fifteen miles from the sea the land begins 
to rise in terraces, which are covered with rich 
grass and broken up by low ranges of mountains, 
which gradually recede to the westward, forming 
continuous chains of well-wooded mauntains, 
some rising to an altitude of upward of 3000 feet 
above sea-level. These are intersected by numer- 
ous rivers, which generally run from west to east. 
The principal of these are the Tugela, the Buffalo 
River, the Insegeni, the Black Umvalosi, the 
White Umvalosi, and the Blood River. None of 
them are navigable during the summer months; 
but in the winter, as a rule, they dwindle down 
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into mere rivulets, with here and there a few 
pools of no considerable depth. There are very 
extensive forests in the country; the trees are 
large, and their wood valuable. As a rule, the 
banks of the rivers are clothed with thick bush, 
while many of the higher mountain ranges are 
well wooded. 

Of the Zulu nation which inhabits this tract of 
land much has been said and written by ANTHONY 
Troisore and others; but the above group of en- 
gravings will do more toward giving our readers 
an idea of England’s South African enemies than 
any amount of verbal description. They are a 
fantastic race of savages, and by no means igno- 
rant of the art of warfare, as was proved by the 
terrible disaster that overtook Lord CuELMsrorp’s 
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ZULUS AND CAFFRES 


forces on the 21st of January. One writer, in 
speaking of the last war between the English and 
the Zulu Caffres, says: “The Caffre warriors in 
skirmishing excited the admiration of the light 
companies of some of our most distinguished 
regiments.” Their native arms are assegais and 
clubs, but the use of fire-arms is noy common 
among all the South African tribes. 

In peaceful times the Zulus are kind and hos- 
pitable to strangers, and exhibit many character- 
istics that are supposed to belong to civilized na- 
tions. They are brave, though treacherous, and 
exhibit a curious compound of shrewdness and 
superstition. Having extremely vague ideas of 
religion, they seek rather to propitiate an evil 
spirit than to adore a good one, and they have a 
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OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


profound belief in witchcraft. Polygamy is gen- 
eral; and though the women do a large share of 
the work both in the field and the kraal, their 
position is not so degraded as amongst the Hot- 
tentots and some other African savages. The 
girls are bought that they may become wives, 
but the wives are never sold. There is no regu- 
lar system of divorce, but a man may repudiate 
a wife with or without reason, in some cases get- 
ting back the cattle which he bartered for her. 
A wife often leaves her husband through ill usage 
or from jealousy, and in all cases of separation 
the children belong to the father. A man usual- 
ly selects one of his wives as his “ great wife,” 
and the eldest son of this woman becomes the 
chief heir to his property. Sometimes a second 









favorite is chosen to be “right-hand wife,” and 
her eldest son then shares in the heritage. None 
of the other numerous children have any claim 
upon the property, although the man may provide 
for them if he chooses. A man may beat his 
wife, but if he maim or kill her he is Sarr 
by a fine, and the same law applies to the chil- 
dren, for whose misconduct the father is respon- 
sible as long as they remain domiciled with the 
family. Murder and theft and a variety of ew’ 
offenses are punishable by fine, but ere 3 
and their children can legally take any thing <A 
longing to members of their own tribe, who, Hd 
they resent the liberty, are liable to have theit 
whole property confiscated. The land is all oper, 
and there is consequently no law of trespass. 
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PARIS GOSSIP. cious; they appear to search for allies or ene- | hair, presents that traditional type of the Span- 
( . mies in each strange face on which they rest. | iard who breakfasts on a rette, dines on an 
[Conrusroxpence or Hanrsr’s WEEKLY.] | One recalls with a sigh the familiar portraits of | onion, and sups on a e. The has | that, as their 
Pere Hyacinthe.—An interesting Service.—The ex- | 9 fair sovereign surrounded by her maids of hon- | the grave aspect of a dog still mindful of the | ter would be f 
Empress Bagénic—The Death of Clairville, the gay | or holding the A:cadian Leghorn hat trimmed ish of a toilet which has made his shaved 
_ - ex-Queen ? 
Isabella of Spain. with a wreath of flowers, when beholding the re- 


Pant, February 15, 1879. 
Scnpay, the 9th of February, was a day warm, 
wet, and with e wild south wind bringing fre- 
quent showers of rain. Weather is a matter 
of entire indifference to Parisians, accustomed 
to a. humid and sombre climate. Each citizen, 
therefore, sought to entertain himself after his 
own fashion on this Sunday. The threatening . 
sky and muddy thoroughfares did not prevent 
pleasure-seekers from joining the line of car- 
riages wending toward the race-course at Auteuil, 
while others contented themselves with remain- 
ing within city limits. At four o’clock in the 
afternoon a large crowd had gathered in the 
court of a building, No. 7 Rue Rochechouart, in 
the anticipation of a novel sensation, and perhaps 
actuated by more worthy motives. This crowd 
was the portion of a multitude unable to gain en- 
trance into the building beyond, which was al- 
ready filled. The associations with the structure 
were unfortunate in the mind of the neighbor- 
hood. The place had been a concert café, under 
the name of the Folie-Montholon, Now it bears 
above it a simple cross, and the inscription, “ Cath- 
olic-Gallican Church.” The concert café, con- 
verted into a church, was to be opened on this 
occasion by Pére Hyacinthe. Hence the curiosity 
of the populace. The Parisians have christened 
the once favorite orator of Notre Dame the Papa 
Loyson. The resemblance to a place of amuse- 
ment is still more marked in the interior of the 
new shrine of worship. There is an altar, deco- 
rated with candles and a few pots of flowers, where 
the stage was formerly; the tribune and nave 
contain straw-covered chairs, but the gallery above 
is 80 suggestive of the demonstrative portion of 
an audience, that the gamins of the quarter in- 
stinctively sought this lofty perch of observation 
on the Sunday of inauguration of Pere Hya- 
cinthe’s chureh. All is plain, bare, and freshly 
painted, with the curious aspect of being neither 
temple nor concert hall. This appearance in the 
building may be ‘characteristic of the transition 
of the orator, who is no longer priest and not yet 
Protestant. People flocked here as early as two 
o'clock. The most diverse opinions of M. Loyson 
were freely expressed. A married priest, the au- 
dience evinced a desire to behold Madame Loyson. 
At four o’clock Pére Hyacinthe appeared. He en- 
tered by the small stage-door, and knelt before the 
little altar with evident devotion. His presence was 
dignified and he wore a dress similar to that of a 
Catholic priest—a black gown and white surplice. 
He was followed by an assistant in the garb of a 
pastor, Pare Hyacinthe-silenced the sereetes 
throng by a glance. He — long, and with hi 
usual force and fluency. His address dealt chief- 
ly with the preliminary intentions of the estab- 
lishment of the new Gallican Church. He stated 
why the church was founded, by what authority 
the preacher founded it, and the probable result 
of such a foundation. He placed himself under 
the protection of the first priest of Paris, St. 
Denis. He announced himself as a priest, but 
desired to establish Anglicanism. He expressed 
sympathy with Protestantism, while still a faith- 
ful son of the Church. The Bishop of Edinburgh 
and the Bishop of Switzerland had promised to 
assist him in these opening ceremonies, but had 
been prevented by other duties. Henceforth Pére 
Hyacinthe intends to live by charity: some young 
girls took up a collection after the service. Mass 
will be celebrated here every day, and high mass 
and vespers on Sunday. The French language 
will be substituted for the Latin of the Catholic 
ritual. The scene was one which a spectator will 
not soon forget. The preacher stood in a barren 
and gloomy tribune, his fine head outlined against 
a freshly painted wall, and announced himself a 
Catholic, yet a reformer. What a contrast to the 
field of his early labors! The beautiful and state- 
ly Church of Notre Dame was invariably filled on 
the days when the great orator spoke. His elo- 
quence was the more effective to an emotional 
people from the surroundings. The mellow tones 
of his voice reached listeners already moved by 
noble architecture, the music of choristers, and 
an interior richly lighted by painted windows. 
How great the change to the Rue Rochechouart ! 
Will Pére Hyaeinthe found here a new creed ? 
In a recent correspondence with the Archbishop 
of Paris the latter emphatically disowns Pére 
Hyacinthe, and warns him that schismatics alone 
will come to listen to his teachings. The future 
must decide between two such great spiritual con- 
troversialists. 

The ex-Empress Eugénie appears before the 
public at the present time from a French point 
of view in the legal settlement of her claims 
of private property on the state. The English 
and American mind seems to have idealized this 
lady, who presided so gracefully at the Tuileries, 
and cleverly sustained her husband’s power «by 
her own efforts. In thus extolling her fascina- 
tions and lamenting her downfall, the fact that 
she was the head of one of the most despotic tyr- 
annies ever imposed on a people by the strength 
of an army forbidden to read daily journals, and 
the vigilance of a police system only second in 
espionage toe that of Russia, is overlooked. Pos- 
sibly the claims so vehemently urged now, and 
with such an eye to business, may dispel some 
of these charming illusions as to the true charac- 
ter of the Empress, as much as personal observa- 
tion will inevitably destroy those dreams of her 
beauty previously cherished. Madame Eugénie 
de Guzman, as republican journals find a satis- 
faction in terming her, is rather stout, with no 
elegance of carriage perceptible in her move- 
ments, a long thin face, and smail eyes set close 

er. These eyes, restless, speculative, and 
keen, produce an unfavorable impression ; their 


ality enter a church in a short black dress, a bon- 
net trimmed with cock’s plumes, and a lace veil 
over the face. The defect of these small eyes, 
so foxy in middle age, is mentioned by French 
writers at the date of the coup d’état, although 
English enthusiasm has expanded them to la 

and soft orbs. The charm of manner may still 
exist, the eager desire to be popular has outlived 
the freshness of youth, but no stranger would 
single out the ex-Empress Eugénie in a crowd be- 
cause of unmistakable distinction, such as usually 


‘ belongs to a once lovely woman, On the contra- 


ry, he would first observe her when she looked at 
him with that peering, contemplative interest so 
peculiar to herself. During five years the suit 
now settled has been pending, under the charge 
of M. Rouher. The warfare has led to much re- 
crimination between Imperialists, Parliamentary 
Commissions, and the National Assembly. Scarce- 
ly had Napoleon IIL. retired to Chiselhurst after 
the disasters he had brought on France by his 
precipitate defiance of Germany, when he began 
to clamor for the worldly goods he left behind 
him, and since his death his widow and son have 
sustained the same contest with spirit. They 
claim the private furniture of the Tuileries de- 
stroyed in the bombardment and Commune; re- 
imbursement of expenses in embellishing the 
“ quartier général de Chalons ;” the Chinese and 
Siamese museums at Fontainebleau; the Chateau 
of Pierrefonds, with its museum of weapons and 
armor; all the pictures, statues, and precious 
bibelots acquired on the civil list from 1852 to 
1870 ; the products of the manufactures of Sévres, 
Gobelins, and Beauvais, fabricated during the em- 
pire, and in the course of completion at the time 
of the fall of the empire. The Domaine admin- 
istration demurred. 

“We do not refuse the private furniture, pro- 
vided the claimants will sustain the inevitable 
damages which it has suffered.” 

“You should have guarded our fauteuils bet- 
ter,” cried the Bonapartists. 

“You should not have provoked the bombard- 
ment and incendiarism,” replied the administra- 
tion. 

“Thus the battle has been waged during five 
years, and in final adjustment the public museums 
are decided to belong to France, while some other 
points are conceded, and the first demand has 
dwindled two or three millions, while the plaintiff 
will be required to pay two-thirds of the legal 


expenses. 
Clairville, the joyous vaudevillist and gay sing- 
er,is dead. Paris ale miss in him a clever 
and . 


manager theatrical amuse- 
ments. Who may now place Les Cloches de 
Corneville, or Les Sept Chateaux du Diable, th the 
satisfaction of the town? In all lands La’ Fille 
de Madame Angét will still be hummed as a 
sprightly and popular measure by those forgetful 
of the author. Such is fame. Clairville, a thor- 
®ughly French genius, was born at Lyons in 1811, 
and his real name was Nicolaic. He has been 
called “the child of the ball.” 

Another death in dramatic circles is also re- 
corded, that of the tenor Jourdan, at Bruxelles. A 
crowd of friends went to the Gare du Nord to 
meet his remains. The scene was the occasion 
of one of those demonstrations to which actors of 
all lands so promptly respond. The coffin, which 
arrived in an open car, covered with crowns and 
flowers, was borne in procession to Pére la Chaise. 

At the annual opening of the club of the Ar- 
tistic Union, in the Place Venddme, Gustave Doré 
exhibits the model in plaster of a clock. This 
eccentric genius, at once colorist, draughtsman, 
and sculptor, has now designed a clock. A globe 
representing the world incloses the time-piece, 
upheld by a crowd of Cupids. These Oupids, 
charming, graceful, and mischievous,-climb the 
sides of the globe to the feet of Father Time, 
who stands on the summit and threatens them 
with his scythe. One escapes, like a tiny clown, 
while the others mock at Time, who can not van- 
quish them. 

The ex-Queen Isabella of Spain is a permanent 
resident of Paris. She occupies a hand man- 
sion on the Avenue du Roi de Rome, formerly the 
Hotel Bassilewski, and now known as the Pavil- 
lon de Castille. Apparent prosperity surrounds 
the exiled sovereign. The appointments of her 
abode are superb; conservatories and balconies, 
approached by flights of marble steps, flank the 
hotel, and even the pretty lodge at the gate, with 
its urns of exotics and parterres, is protected by 
a glass Marquise above the door. She complains 
bitterly of poverty. To be reduced from a king- 
dom to a pavilion is hard lines for a queen. The 
Spanish government allows her one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars a year, and the two royal 
children thirty thousand each, while the King 
Frangois de Assise, formally separated from his 
consort eight years ago, and occupying a residence 
on the Champs Elysées, receives sixty thousand 
dollars annually. Last year the queen was forced 

to sell her jewels to eke out this pittance. When 
Don Carlos visits the Pavillon de Castille the royal 
flag still floats from the tower. On fine Sundays 
Queen Isabella may frequently be seen driving out 
to the Bois de Boulogne in a four-in-hand team, 
with Spanish — in gaudy liveries. This 
attelage a la Daumont is the principal equipage 
of royalty presented to republican Paris this sea- 
son. The Queen, stout and insignificant in ap- 
pearance, attired in mourning for the young Mer- 





less stout, with fine black eyes, and a complexion 
suggestive of zinc paint. Opposite are placed a 
gentleman of the household and a white Pome- 
ranian dog. Both the gentleman and the poodle 
have the bored appearance of being on duty. 





expression is at the same time crafty and suspi- 


cedes, is accompanied by a Spanish duchess a trifle | 


ly pink and his hair like snowy wool. 
_ ARTEMIS. 





PITCAIRN ISLAND. 


Tais small and rock-bound island, only seven 
miles in circumference, is, of all pieces of land 
on the globe, farthest removed from any of the 
great continents. It will be found in or about 
latitude 25° south of the equator, and longitude 
130° west of Greenwich, being nearly half way 
across the widest of ocean spaces, between Aus- 
tralia and South America, and some distance 
southeast of the Society Islands. The island was 
discovered by Captain Carteret in 1767, and 
named after one of his officers called Prrcatry, 
who was the first to call attention to it. 

A singular interest attaches to Pitcairn Island 
meal Sin ncetind the Eeagibataoeioonsy 
ment by mu t 

in 1790. This vessel had been sent out to the 
island of Tahiti for the purpose of collecting 
bread-fruit-trees, which it was proposed to intro- 
duce into the West Indies. On the voyage out 
the crew suffered much from inhuman treatment 
at the hands of the commander, Lieutenant Buicu, 
of the Royal Navy; but the mutiny did not take 
place until the ship had secured her cargo, and 
was about to return home. On the 28th of April, 
1789, the vessel was taken possession of by 
Friercner Curistian, the mate, who, with a num- 


gether with eighteen companions, into a launch, 

and turned the ship’s head to- 
ward the island of Toubouai. Here they had 
determined to land; but the natives presented 
so savage an aspect that Curistian decided to go 
back to Tahiti. 

In spite, however, of the impression produced 
in the first instance by the natives of Toubouai, 
it was on this island that the rhutineers first at- 
tempted to form a settlement. Land was pur- 
chased from the chief of the tribes, and a fort 
was in process of construction, when quarrels en- 
sued; and a part of the white men demanded that 
Curistian should take them back to Tahiti. This 
was done; but the leader of the mutineers, know- 
ing that he was not safe at a point which would 
first of all attract the English ship that must cer- 
tainly be sent out in search of the Bounty, deter- 
mined to seek refuge in some one of the more 


the , and one of ‘the women took cher 
her infant daughter ten months old. In all, twen- 
ty-eight persons determined to follow the fortunes 
of Curtstian. 

It has been ascertained that a of Captain 
Carrerer’s Vi to the South Pug was among 
the books left on board the Bounty, and this vol- 
ume, describing the loneliness of Pitcairn Island, 
probably determined. AN to search for it 
as a safe retreat for himself and his followers. 
From a want of correctness in the latitude and 


retaii one for 
himself, and distributing the remaining 
a companions. Every available article 
peat - i wr ee vessel, even to the 
p' rom @ copper nails, bolts, 
om, —, onlg wy Fy and oa order to leave no 
race w might to discov set fire 
to her hull, and then sunk the a oy twenty- 
five fathoms of water. This event took place 
gasp 5 23, 1790. : 
or twenty years the m that hung over 
the fate of the Bounty mie d ae Arey crew 
remained unsolved. From the time of their leav- 
ing Tahiti nothing had been heard of them, and 
the first tidings came when an American, Captain ” 
Fo.eer, touched at Pitcairn Island in 1808, and 
on his return reported his discovery to the Eng- 
lish government. It had been impossible for con- 
cord to exist among such desperate characters as 
the mutineers, and in the course of ten years from 
the time of their arrival on the island all the Ta- 
hitian men, all the sailors, with the exception of 
one ALEXanpER Surrn, who subsequently changed 
his name to Joun Apams, and several of the wom- 
en, had died of violence or diease. In September, 
1814, an English vessel called the Britain stopped 
at the island, _ found Anams still alive and 
commanding respect and admiration of the 
whole little colony by his exem conduct and 
fatherly care of them. Solitude had ta 
powerful change in Apaws, and his desire to instil] 
of the descendan 


cerning them fully corroborated the first accounts. 
In 1830 the colony consisted of eighty-seven 





The former, meagre, sallow, with closely cut gray 


—————— 


fears that they might be overtaken by famine 
It had long been a matter of grave consideratic, 


agreed . 

in March, 1831, they all embarked in the Ban 
Anne, and arrived at Tahiti on the 21st of the 
same month. A tract of rich land was assigned 


most repugnant to the Pitcairn people; and not. 
withstanding the kind hospitality shown them, 

especially. by the queen, they determined, if even 

at their own “om, to return to their beloved. 
island home. This was done in September of the 
same year, an American brig conveying the little 
party back to Pitcairn. 


Great Britain, on account of the annoyances to 
which they had been subjected by the lawless 
crews of some whale-ships which had called at 
the island. A Exttor took pos- 
session of Pitcairn in the name of her Majesty 
the Queen of England, gave them a “ union-jack,” 
and ized their self-elected magistrate as the 
responsible Governor. He also drew up for them 
a code of laws, some of which are very amusing 
from the subjects of which they treat. The code, 
however, has been of much service to the simple 
islanders. Not long after they became British 
subjects the inhabitants of Pitcairn began to be 
distressed about their old difficulty—the inability 
of the island to support their increasing numbers. 
They appealed to their English rulers to make 
some provision for them, and when Norfolk Isl- 
and, which is situated in the West Pacific, seven 
or eight hundred miles from Australia, had ceased 
to be a convicts’ penal station, her Majesty's gov- 
— allowed the Pitcairn Islanders to emigrate 
ither. 

In 1859 two families returned to Pitcairn Isl- 
and, the heads of which were Wiutiam and Mosrs 
Youne, two cousins, aged thirty-three and thirty 
years. The oldest member of the party was Wi1t- 
tam Youne’s wife, thirty-nine oF oma old, and for. 
merly the widow of Puiir . Her children 
erste 0 heneniton he propertion'of te thsiet 

to seventeen, thirteen 
Suildren. being ten girls to three boys. When 
asked their reasons for leaving Norfolk Island, 
pleaded the health of their wives, with whom 
the severe weather of the latter place did not 
agree. further added that they did not con- 
sider Norfolk Island as their own; that no one 
could be kinder than the Governor of New South 
Wales, of whom they spoke with "sp respect ; 
but that a ee, eS ee bed been 
placed among them who were not of them, the 
school-master ha’ of the sheep on the 
island, which they had been led to believe would 
have been their own ; and that some 
sappers and miners, with their wives and families, 
also been quartered on the island ; that their 
own magistrates, formerly only responsible to the 
people themselves, were now held responsible by 
government for the performance of certain obli- 
gations by the people; and that altogether they 
found it was so different from the life of freedom 
and irresponsibility, to all but themselves and their 
elected magistrates, they had led at Pitcairn, that 
they had a longing to be back to the island, where 
nobody could interfere with them, however good 
and kind the intention, and however necessary, 

the interference. 

In 1874 these two families were joined by sev- 
eral others from Norfolk Island, and the present 
population of Pitcairn numbers about fifty per- 
sons, among whom is Exizapern Geores, eighty- 
eight years of age, a daughter of one of nine orig- 
inal mutineers who reached the island in 1790. 
A grandson of Fiercuer Cunistian is also there. 
The small community is said to be healthy, moral, 
and religious ; they are governed by a “‘ magistrate 
‘and chief ruler.in subordination. to her Majesty 
the Queen of Great Britain,” whose duties are 
merely nominal, for no case of crime of any kind 
—and the use of profane language is classed 
among the criminal acts—has occurred for many 
years. The name of the present holder of the 
office is James Russett M‘Kor. Divine service 
is held every Sunday at 10.30 a.m. and at 3 P.M. 
It is conducted by Mr. Snron Youna, strictly in 
accordance with the of the Church of Eng- 
land. A Bible class is held every Wednesday, 
when all who conveniently can attend. There is 
also a general meeting for prayer on the first 
Friday in every month. The observance of Sun- 
day is very strict. Being visited only by chance 
passing vessels, not half a dozen times 
in the year, the is! are of course entirely 
is mg upon their own resources. 

rom their occasional intercourse with Euro- 
peans the Pitcairn Islanders have, while retaining 
their virtuous simplicity of character and cheer- 
ful hospitable disposition, acquired the manners 
and polish of civilized life, with its education and 
taste. They are passionately fond of music and 
dancing, the latter characteristic being evidently 
a legacy from their maternal ancestry. The men 
are chiefly engaged in whaling and herding cattle 
or in cultivating their gardens and plantations, 
while the women, who seem to be the more indus- 
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persons, when a long drought, together with a 
bad season for their Rt tg gave rise to 





trious class, attend to their families, manage the 
dairies, and occasionally take part in field labor. 


